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Kules  for  Organi^ni  and  Conducting 


State  Shorthand  and 


S  an  answer  to  the  numerous  requests 
received  from  our  readers  for  rules 
and  regulations  governing  state  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  contests,  this  magazine 
will  publish  from  time  to  time  the  rules  and 
regulations  used  by  the  various  state  organi¬ 
zations. 

Michigan  Education  Association  s  Rules 

The  Michigan  plan,  furnished  us  by  Mr. 
E.  D.  Pennell,  chairman  of  the  State  Contest 
Committee,  Western  State  Teachers’  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  is  as  follows : 

District  Busintss  Mteting 

A  business  meeting  attended  by  at  least  three  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools  teachers  of  shorthand  or  typewriting 
within  the  district  shall  be  called  by  the  district  chair¬ 
man  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  district  contest. 

The  following  business  shall  be  transacted  at  this 
meeting : 

(1)  Registration  of  teachers  and  their  students. 

(2)  Collection  of  fees. 


Typewriting  Contests 

(3)  Appointment  of  the  following  committees  and 
officers  by  the  district  chairman: 

(a)  Credentials  and  eligibility — three  members 

(b)  Grading  shorthand — three  members 

(c)  Grading  typewriting — ^three  members 

(d)  Two  timers  for  all  events 

(e)  One  dictator  for  the  shorthand  events 

(f)  Two  readers  for  the  shorthand  events. 

(4)  Election  of  a  district  chairman  and  an  alternate 
for  the  succeeding  year. 

(5)  Selection  of  a  place  for  holding  the  next  annual 
district  contest. 

(6)  Action  on  the  cretlentials  of  the  district  con¬ 
testants  by  the  credentials  committee. 

(7)  The  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
properly  come  before  the  meeting. 

The  district  chairman  shall  have  immediate  charge 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  district  contest.  He  shall 
appoint  all  judges,  timers,  markers,  and  dictators, 
and  shall  make  all  reports  to  the  state  chairman. 

In  the  event  of  a  vacany  in  the  office  of  district 
chairman,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the 
state  contest  committee  to  appoint  a  successor  to 
the  office. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  district  chairman  shall 
begin  at  the  termination  of  the  district  contest  at 
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which  he  is  chosen  and  shall  continue  until  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  district  contest  at  which  his  successor 
shall  have  been  chosen. 

Eligibility 

Diitrkt  Cntutt 

Any  undergraduate  student  who  is  a  regular  and 
bona  fide  member  of  the  high  school  which  he  repre¬ 
sents,  and  who  during  the  second  semester  of  the 
school  year  up  to  the  time  of  the  contest  has  main¬ 
tained  a  passing  grade  in  at  least  three  (3)  regular 
high  school  subjects,  shall  be  eligible  to  enter  the 
district  contest.  Graduate  students,  special  students, 
one-year-irregular  students,  or  students  who  arc  not 
carrying  the  regular  amount  of  high  school  work 
are  not  eligible. 

Students  of  parochial  high  schools  who  conform 
to  the  atxive  requirements  and  whose  instructors  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting  are  members  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Elducation  Association  are  eligible  to  enter  the 
district  contest. 

At  least  two  weeks  before  the  date  for  bolding  the 
district  contest,  the  principal  of  the  school  entering 
students  in  the  district  contest  must  file  with  the 
district  chairman  and  the  chairman  of  the  state  con¬ 
test  committee  a  statement,  signed  by  himself  and  the 
teacher  of  shorthand  or  typewriting,  giving  the  names 
of  the  students  he  is  planning  to  enter  in  the  different 
events  and  certifying  to  their  eligibility  as  prescribed 
by  these  rules. 

Fnsl 

The  winners  of  first  and  second  places  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  contests  shall  l)e  eligible  to  enter  the  state  con¬ 
test.  The  winners  of  third  place  may  act  as  alter¬ 
nates  to  the  state  contest. 

OutsiJt  Initructton 

Students  who  enter  these  contests  must  have  had 
their  instruction  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  the 
regular  classes  of  the  school  during  regular  class 
periods  as  provided  by  the  school  program.  Any  in¬ 
struction  or  coaching  in  shorthand  or  typewriting 
outside  of  regular  class  periods  is  a  violation  of  this 
rule.  Upon  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  committee 
on  credentials  and  eligibility  of  a  violation  of  this 
rule  by  any  school,  the  students  from  said  school  shall 
be  absolutely  disqualified  from  entering  these  contests. 

This  rule  should  in  no  way  l)e  interpreted  as  at¬ 
tempting  to  regulate  the  outside  practice  of  students 
themselves.  It  refers  only  to  outside  instruction  or 
coaching  by  teachers  or  others. 

Number  of  Entrants 

Each  high  school  of  the  district  shall  be  permitted 
to  enter  not  more  than  two  students  in  each  event. 
The  same  student  may  enter  both  the  shorthand  contest 
and  the  typewrting  contest,  but  no  student  may  enter 
more  than  one  event  in  typewriting  nor  more  than 
one  event  in  shorthand.  Provided,  however,  a  school 
aball  enter  a  team  in  Event  4,  then  the  school  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  any  number  of  pupils  in  the  team 
event  in  the  district  contest.  The  three  from  each 
high  school  making  the  highest  record  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  team,  and  will  represent  their  school  at 
the  state  contest.  Any  member  of  a  team  may  enter 
one  other  typewriting  event  and  one  shorthand  event 
providing  there  are  not  two  students  from  bis  schcol 
already  entered  in  these  events. 

Substitutes 

Changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  eligibility  statement 
filed  with  the  district  chairman  should  not  be  made, 
except  for  illness  or  other  very  good  reasons.  Such 
changes  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  committee 
on  credentials  and  eligibility. 


Substitutes  in  the  state  contest  must  have  taken 
part  in  the  district  contest  of  the  same  year,  and  the 
change  may  be  made  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
state  contest  committee. 

Typewriting  Machines 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  each  district 
to  make  arrangements  whereby  typewriting  machines 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  contestants.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  state  contest  committee,  however,  that 
each  contestant  be  urged  to  furnish  his  own  type¬ 
writer,  as  the  use  of  a  strange  machine  may  seriously 
affect  his  work.  Each  contestant  must  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  mechanical  fitness  of  his  machine. 
In  the  event  of  machine  trouble,  the  contestant  must 
necessarily  lose  the  time  required  for  repairs,  and  in 
no  case  shall  he  be  allowed  to  rewrite  the  material, 
nor  shall  any  adjustment  or  allowance  be  made  for 
time  lost. 

All  typewriting  machines  used  in  the  district  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  state  contest  must  be  equipped  with 
black  ribbons  and  the  small  bell  which  is  furnished 
as  regular  equipment. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

An  entrance  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  en¬ 
trant  in  district  contests  shall  be  charged.  A  con¬ 
testant  may  enter  both  the  shorthand  and  the  type¬ 
writing  contests  upon  the  payment  of  one  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents.  Fifteen  cents  of  each  entrance 
fee  shall  be  retained  by  the  district  chairman  to  help 
defray  local  expense  and  ten  cents  of  each  fee  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  state  contest  com¬ 
mittee  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  material 
furnished  by  the  state  contest  committee  to  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Any  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  district  chair¬ 
man  after  all  expenses  of  the  district  contest  have 
been  paid  shall  be  kept  intact  and  turned  over  to  the 
succeeding  district  chairman. 

Each  school  shall  assume  responsibility  for  bearing 
the  expense  of  sending  its  contestants  to  the  district 
contest  and  to  the  final  contest. 

An  entrance  fee  of  fifty  cents  shall  be  charged 
each  contestant  in  the  state  contest. 

Events 

Typtwritmg 

EVENT  NO.  1 — Novice  Class  Typewriting.  For 
first-year-typewriting  pupils.  Open  to  any  regular 
high  school  pupil  in  Michigan  who  has  never  used 
a  typewriter  prior  to  August  1  of  the  year  preceding 
the  contest. 

Class  A — For  those  pupils  whose  high  school  course 
of  study  requires  them  to  practise  or  study  type¬ 
writing  for  45  minutes,  or  less,  a  day.  Winner  of 
the  state  contest  to  be  known  as  “Michigan  High 
School  Champion  Novice  Typist — Class  A.” 

Class  B — For  those  pupils  whose  high  school  course 
of  study  requires  them  to  practise  or  study  typewriting 
for  more  than  45  minutes  a  day.  Class  B  will  include 

(a)  pupils  from  those  schools  whose  regular  school 
periods  are  more  than  45  minutes  in  length;  and 

(b)  pupils  from  those  schools  which  require  two 
periods  of  typewriting  a  day  whether  supervised  or 
not.  “Laboratory”  or  “practice”  periods  if  required 
in  the  course  as  a  part  of  the  pupil’s  program  will  be 
counted  as  regular  periods  of  instruction.  Winner 
of  the  state  contest  to  be  known  as  “Michigan  High 
School  Champion  Novice  Typist — Class  B.” 

Note: — No  school  may  enter  one  student  in  Class  A 
and  one  student  in  Class  B.  It  must  elect  to  enter 
both  students  in  either  one  or  the  other. 

EVENT  NO.  2 — Amateur  Class  Typewriting.  For 
second-year-typewriting  pupils.  Open  to  any  regular 
high  school  pupil  in  Michigan  who  has  never  used 
the  typewriter  prior  to  August  1  of  the  second  year 
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preceding  the  contest.  Winner  of  the  state  contest 
to  be  known  as  “Michigan  High  School  Champion 
Amateur  Typist.” 

EVENT  NO.  3 — Advanced  Class  Typewriting.  A 
contest  in  typewriting  accuracy.  Open  to  any  regular 
high  school  pupil  in  Michigan  regardless  of  amount 
of  instruction  received.  Contestants  must  maintain 
a  net  average  accuracy  of  sixty  words  a  minute  to 
be  considered  in  this  event.  Highest  percentage 
(total  net  divided  by  total  gross)  of  accuracy  above 
60  words  a  minute  wins.  If  tied,  highest  gross  wins. 
Winner  of  state  contest  to  be  known  as  “Michigan 
High  School  Accuracy  Champion  Typist.” 

EVENT  NO.  4 — Team  Typewriting.  Open  to 
Michigan  high  school  teams  of  three  pupils  regardless 
of  amount  of  instruction  received,  except  that  all  in¬ 
struction  must  have  been  received  in  a  high  school 
during  continuous  years  of  attendance.  Schools  may 
enter  any  number  of  pupils  in  the  district  contest. 
The  three  from  each  high  school  making  the  highest 
record  will  be  considered  a  team  and  will  represent 
their  school  at  the  state  contest.  Winners  of  state 
contest  to  be  known  as  “Michigan  Champion  High 
School  Typewriting  Team.” 

All  typewriting  events,  in  both  district  and  state 
contests,  shall  be  15  minutes  in  length. 

Sborthjud 

EVENT  NO.  5 — Novice  Class  Shorthand.  A  first- 
year-shorthand  event.  Open  to  any  regular  high  school 
pupil  in  Michigan  who  has  never  studied  shorthand 
prior  to  August  1  of  the  year  preceding  the  contest. 
Dictation  at  the  district  contests  at  60  words;  at  the 
state  contest  70  words.  Winner  of  the  state  contest 
to  be  known  as  “Michigan  High  School  Champion 
Novice  Shorthand  Writer.” 

EVENT  NO.  6 — Amateur  Class  Shorthand.  For 
second-year-shorthand  students.  Open  to  any  regular 
high  school  student  in  Michigan  who  has  never  studied 
shorthand  prior  to  August  1  of  the  second  year  pre¬ 
ceding  the  contest.  Dictation  at  100  words.  Winner 
of  the  state  contest  to  be  known  as  “Michigan  High 
School  Champion  Amateur  Shorthand  Writer.” 

EVENT  NO.  7 — Advanced  Class  Shorthand.  The 
shorthand  classic  of  the  contests.  Open  to  any  regular 
high  school  pupil  in  Michigan  regardless  of  amount 
of  instruction  received.  Dictation  at  120  words.  Win¬ 
ner  of  the  state  contest  to  be  known  as  “Michigan 
High  School  Champion  Shorthand  Writer.” 

EVENT  NO.  8 — Transcribing  from  Shorthand 
Copy.  A  contest  in  all-round  stenographic  efficiency. 
Open  to  any  regular  high  school  pupil  in  Michigan 
regardless  of  amount  of  instruction  received,  except 
that  all  instruction  must  have  been  received  in  a  high 
school  during  continuous  years  of  attendance.  Dic¬ 
tation  at  90  words  for  five  minutes.  Ten  minutes 
allowed  for  transcribing  on  the  typewriter.  Grading 
on  basis  of  speed  and  accuracy.  Winner  of  the  state 
contest  to  lie  known  as  “Michigan  High  School  Cham¬ 
pion  Amanuensis.” 

Scoring  of  Points 

In  the  district  contests  first  place  in  each  event 
will  count  5  points;  second  place,  4  points;  third 
place,  3  points;  fourth  place,  2  points;  and  fifth 
place,  1  point.  The  school  receiving  the  largest  total 
number  of  points  will  win  the  championship  of  the 
district. 

In  the  state  contest  the  points  will  range  from  10 
for  first  place  to  1  for  tenth  place  in  each  event. 
School  receiving  the  largest  total  number  of  points 
will  win  the  state  championship. 

In  the  district  contests  points  shall  be  given  for 
the  best  records  in  the  shorthand  events;  but  in  the 
state  contest  no  points  shall  be  given  in  shorthand 
events  for  grades  of  less  than  75%  (5%  of  error). 


Copy 

The  copy  for  all  events  shall  be  furnished  in  every 
case  to  the  district  chairman  by  the  state  contest 
committee.  The  copy  shall  be  the  same  for  all  dis¬ 
tricts.  Definite  instructions  for  the  release  of  copy 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  state  tjoard  contest  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  district  chairman. 

Timing 

Two  people  shall  act  as  timekeepers  for  the  type¬ 
writing  events;  these  same  timekeepers  will  also  act 
as  timers  for  the  shorthand  events. 

Notebooks 

A  notebook  shall  be  furnished  by  each  contestant 
entered  in  the  shorthand  contest.  Transcriptions  shall 
be  made  on  paper  of  uniform  quality,  size,  and  color 
which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  district  chairman. 

Dictation 

Dictation  of  the  material  for  the  shorthand  con¬ 
tests  shall  be  made  by  someone  appointed  by  the 
district  chairman  who  is  not  associated  at  the  present 
time,  nor  who  has  not  at  some  time  in  the  past  been 
associated,  with  any  of  the  contestants  in  the  capacity 
of  teacher,  reader,  or  director.  Two  readers  appointed 
by  the  district  chairman  will  each  have  a  copy  of  the 
dictation  matter  and  will  follow  the  dictation  in  order 
that  any  deviation  from  the  copy  may  l)e  noted  and 
checked. 

Copy  for  each  of  events  5,  6,  and  7  in  the  short¬ 
hand  contest  shall  consist  of  three  hundred  fifty 
words  of  non-technical  matter.  The  matter  dictated 
shall  be  different  for  each  exercise.  It  shall  be  dic¬ 
tated  at  different  rates  of  speed  as  follows:  sixty  (60) 
words  a  minute,  one  hundred  (100)  words  a  minute, 
and  one  hundred  twenty  (120)  words  a  minute.  (For 
the  state  contest  the  first  dictation  will  be  at  seventy 
words  a  minute.) 

Copy  for  Event  No.  8  shall  consist  of  four  hundred 
fifty  words  of  non-technical  matter  and  shall  lie  dic¬ 
tated  at  ninety  (90)  words  a  minute. 

In  no  Event  shall  punctuation  or  capitalization 
l)e  dictated. 

Transcription 

Not  to  exceed  forty  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for 
making  the  transcriptions.  The  transcriptions  of  the 
shorthand  notes  (except  in  Event  No.  8)  may  be 
made  either  with  the  typewriter  or  in  handwriting. 
The  dictionary  shall  not  be  used  while  transcribing 
notes. 

In  Event  No.  8  contestants  shall  l)e  given  ten 
minutes  for  transcription,  completing  as  much  of  the 
dictation  as  they  can  in  that  time.  In  case  all  of 
the  matter  is  transcribed  before  the  expiration  of  ten 
minutes,  the  transcription  should  be  repeated  from 
the  shorthand  notes.  Transcribing  must  be  done  on 
the  typewriter.  At  the  discretion  of  the  district  chair¬ 
man  Event  No.  8  may  be  completed  as  to  dictation 
and  transcription  prior  to  the  regular  shorthand  events. 

At  no  time  during  this  procedure  shall  any  con¬ 
testant  be  allowed  to  communicate  with  anyone. 

Correcting  and  Grading 

Tyftmrtmg 

The  correcting  and  grading  of  the  papers  shall  be 
done  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
International  Typewriting  Contests  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  district  chairman  and  composed  of 
three  teachers  of  typewriting  selected  from  three 
different  schools,  if  possible,  having  entrants  in  the 
contest.  The  district  chairman  should  not  act  as  a 
member  of  thi#  committee.  The  grading  of  this 
committee  shall  be  final. 
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Sitrtb^ni 

The  correcting  and  grading  of  the  transcriptions 
shall  be  done  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  district 
chairman  and  composed  of  three  teachers  of  shorthand 
•elected  from  three  different  schools,  if  possible, 
having  entrants  in  the  contest.  The  district  chairman 
should  not  act  on  this  committee.  The  grading  of 
this  committee  shall  be  final.  A  word  omitted,  added, 
substituted,  or  the  use  of  the  singular  instead  of  the 
plural,  or  of  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular,  when 
the  grammatical  correctness  is  affected,  or  a  trans¬ 
position,  shall  be  considered  an  error.  Typewriting 
errors  shall  not  be  considered  except  in  the  event  of 


a  tie,  in  which  case  neatness  of 

transcription,  form. 

style,  spelling,  etc., 

,  shall  be  considered.  Grading  of 

the  transcriptions 

for  Events  5, 

6,  and  7  shall  be 

made  according  to 

the  following 

schedule. 

Number 

Percentage 

of 

of 

Grade 

Errors 

Accuracy 

Per  Cent 

0 

100. 

100. 

1 

99.7 

98.5 

2 

99.4 

97.0 

3 

99.1 

95.5 

4 

98.9 

94.5 

s 

98.6 

93.0 

6 

98.3 

91.5 

7 

98.0 

90.0 

8 

97.7 

88.5 

9 

97.4 

87.0 

10 

97.1 

85.5 

11 

96.9 

84.5 

12 

96.6 

83.0 

13 

96.3 

81.5 

14 

96.0 

80.0 

15 

95.7 

78.5 

16 

95.4 

77.0 

17 

95.1 

75.5 

The  grade  of  a  paper  shall  be  indicated  by  one  of  the 
percentages  in  column  three. 

Contestants  in  the  district  contests  making  more 
than  17  errors  in  Events  5,  6,  or  7  shall  not  be  graded 
on  a  percentage  basis  but  simply  on  the  number  of 
errors  made.  Those  making  the  best  records  in  these 
events  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  their  schools  in 
the  state  contest. 

In  the  state  contest,  however,  the  exact  grade  of 
a  contestant  who  attains  less  than  seventy-five  per 
cent  (five  per  cent  of  error)  in  Events  5,  6,  or  7 
shall  not  be  determined,  and  such  contestant  shall  not 
be  given  a  place  in  the  event. 

GrsJtng  Eftnt  I 

Errors  in  typewriting  and  errors  in  shorthand  are 
both  to  be  considered  in  correcting  papers  in  this  Event. 

Typewriting  errors  shall  be  marked  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  International  Typewriting  Contests. 

Shorthand  errors  shall  be  marked  according  to  the 
rules  for  correcting  Events  5,  6,  and  7  as  stated  in 
the  section  immediately  preceding  this. 

Errors  in  punctuation  and  capitalization  shall  be 
counted  as  shorthand  errors  in  this  event  only.  The 
copy  shall  be  followed  strictly  in  determining  errors 
of  punctuation  and  capitalization.  Form,  style,  neat¬ 
ness,  etc.,  shall  be  considered  in  determining  the 
winner  in  case  of  a  tie. 

The  total  number  of  errors  both  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  shall  be  multiplied  by  five  (5)  and  the 
product  thus  obtained  deducted  from  the  gross  total 
of  words  transcribed.  The  net  number  of  words  thus 
obtained  shall  then  be  divided  by  ten  (10)  to  get  the 
net  rate  of  speed  per  minute.  The  net  rate  shall  be 
used  to  determine  the  rank  of  the  contestant. 

Any  paper  having  in  excess  of  ten  (10)  per  cent 
of  error  shall  be  excluded  from  consideration  in  the 
contest. 


Awards 

In  the  district  contests  the  three  contestants  win¬ 
ning  first,  second,  and  third  places  are  awarded 
suitable  certificates  by  the  state  committee. 

In  the  state  contest  gold  and  silver  pins  are  given 
for  first  and  second  places  and  a  certificate  for  third 
place.  A  silver  cup  is  awarded  the  winner  in  the 
team  typewriting  event. 

In  the  state  contest  school  banners  will  be  awarded 
to  the  three  schools  standing  highest  in  points. 

Datts 

The  dates  for  holding  the  district  contests  and  the 
final  contest  shall  be  determined  by  the  state  contest 
committee. 

Sanction 

The  typewriting  contests  herein  mentioned  are  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  and  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
International  Contest  Committee. 

Notict  to  Statt  Chairman 

All  reports  of  winners  in  the  district  contests  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  E.  D.  Pennell,  chairman,  state 
contest  committee.  Western  State  Teachers  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  not  later  than  May  5,  1928. 

The  foregoing  are  the  complete  rules  and 
regulations  covering  the  Michigan  State  Con¬ 
test  for  1928.  The  state  was  divided  into 
twenty  districts.  The  district  contests  were 
held  on  Saturday,  April  28,  and  the  state  con¬ 
test  was  held  in  Kalamazoo  on  Saturday, 
May  19. 

Announcements  and  Reports 

Several  months  prior  to  the  district  contests 
a  four-page  announcement,  including  the  list 
of  events  and  rules,  was  prepared  by  the  state 
chairman  and  sent  to  all  schools  in  the  state. 
Following  the  state  contest,  the  chairman 
issued  a  four-page  printed  report  containing 
an  official  tabulation  of  the  final  results.  This 
report  is  too  long  to  be  given  in  full  here,  but 
the  form  used  is  indicated  on  pages  135  and  136. 

Similar  information  was,  of  course,  given 
for  all  contestants. 

Gregg  Service  to  Contest  Committees 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  to  publish  in 
the  Gregg  Writer  and  the  American  Shorthand 
T eacher  all  contest  announcements  and  de¬ 
tailed  reports  of  all  events;  also  to  furnish 
specially  prepared  contest  material  and  rules 
for  conducting  the  contests,  grading  the  tran¬ 
scripts,  etc.  On  account  of  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  these  contests  it  is  no  longer  practical 
to  publish  contest  announcements  or  detailed 
reports.  In  1926,  1927,  and  1928,  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  published  summaries  of  all 
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Michigan  Education  Association 

State  High  School  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Contest 

Official  Tabulation  of  Results^  State  Contest 
Held  at  Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo,  Saturday  May  /p, 

Score  of  Points 


Points  Points  Points  Points  Points  Points  Points  Points  Points 
Won  in  Won  in  Won  in  Won  in  Won  in  Won  in  Won  in  Won  in  Won  in  Total 
Rank  Name  of  School  Event  Event  Event  Event  Event  Event  Event  Event  Event  Points 

1-A  1-B  2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

1.  Battle  Creek  .  . .  12  8  . .  4  9  . .  33 

2.  Holland .  16  16  ..  32 

3.  Wyandotte .  10  9  10  .  29 

4.  Iron  Mountain  (Kingsford) ...  1  4  6  9  ..  6  26 

5.  Lansing  .  . .  .  •  •  •  6  8  . .  . .  10  24 

6.  Hancock  (St.  Patrick) .  15  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  7  22 

Monroe  .  19  ..  ..  ..  3  ..  ..  ..  22 

7.  Grand  Rapids  (Christian) ....  ..  3  4  3  ..  2  8  20 

8.  Crystal  Falls .  9  ..  10  .. 

9.  Niles  .  8  .  9  17 

10.  Elaton  Rapids .  ..  5  ..  ..  ..  10  ..  ..  15 

Halfway  .  8  ..  7  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  15 

11.  Sturgis .  ..  9  ..  5  ..  ..  ..  ..  14 

12.  Buchanan  .  6  ..  6  ..  1  ..  ..  ..  ..  13 

13.  Cheboygan  .  9  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  3  ..  ..  12 

14.  Kalamazoo  .  ..  1  3  ..  7  ..  ..  11 

Mount  Clemens  .  ..  ..  ..  7  4  ..  ..  ..  11 

15.  Grosse  Pointe .  ..  ..  10  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  10 

16.  Dowagiac .  8  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  8 

Hermansville .  8  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  8 

Marquette  .  8  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  8 

Port  Huron .  . .  . .  • .  ■  ■  •  •  8  . .  . .  8 

Watervliet  .  . .  8  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  8 

17.  Owosso .  7  ..  ..  .  ..  ..  ..  ..  7 

18.  Lake  Linden .  6  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  6 

19.  Benton  Harbor .  ..  ••  ••  .•  ..  5  ..  ..  5 

Saint  Louis .  . .  . .  • .  • .  S  . .  . .  . .  5 

20.  Albion  .  4  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  4 

Iron  Mountain  .  ..  ..  ••  4  ..  ..  ..  ..  4 

South  Haven  .  4  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  4 

21.  Grand  Haven  .  3  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  3 

22.  Charlotte  . .  . .  2  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 

East  Tawas  .  2  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 

Grand  Rapids  (Central) .  . .  . .  . .  2  . .  . .  2 

Petoskey  .  2  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  2 

Total  .  55  55  55  52  55  52  54  34  19  431 

Judges’  Report  of  Event  I-A* — Novice  Typewriting  (One  Ye.4r) 

Rank  Name  School  Dist.  Points  Gross  Errors  Net  Rate  Math. 

1.  Margaret  Sullivan  Hancock  (St.  Patrick)  16  10  1019.4  15  869.4  57.96  Und. 

2.  Ruth  Spencer  Cheboygan  15  9  916.2  12  796.2  53.08  Und. 

3.  Sam  Lewinstein  Marquette  17  8  1122.0  34  782.0  52.14  Und 

4.  Catherine  Bessenger  Halfway  3  7  916.6  15  766.6  51.11  Und. 

5.  Homer  Shoop  Buchanan  11  6  921.0  16  761.0  50.73  Royal  • 

6.  Helen  McCarthy  Hancock  (St.  Patrick)  16  5  1019.0  30  719.0  47.93  Und. 

7.  Leona  Smith  South  Haven  11  4  879.0  16  719.0  47.93  Und. 

8.  Adriana  VanCoevering  Grand  Haven  14  3  814.0  12  694.0  46.27  Smith 

9.  Mae  Schultz  East  Tawas  1  2  1012.0  32  692.0  46.13  Rem. 

10.  Jean  Gilliland  Halfway  3  1  859.2  17  689.2  45.95  Und. 

11.  Dora  Mae  Schober  Crystal  Falls  18  916.0  23  686.0  45.73  Und. 

12.  Beatrice  Bussis  Coopersville  14  830.0  16  670.0  44.67  Rem. 

13.  Marian  Frank  Sturgis  10  769.6  10  669.6  44.64  Smith 

14.  Doris  Krueger  Sturgis  10  876.4  26  616.4  41.08  Royal 

15.  Jean  Carruthers  Durand  4  923.0  32  603.0  40.20  Und. 

16.  Norine  McLaughlin  Cheboygan  15  955.0  42  535.0  35.66  Und. 

17.  Elizalieth  Noble  Battle  Creek  5  668.4  22  448.4  29.89  Und. 

18.  Madeline  Scmeyn  Grand  Rapids  (South)  8  766.8  32  446.8  29.79  Rem. 

19.  Iva  Schultz  Sandusky  2  .  851.4  41  441.4  29.43  Rem 

20.  Nota  Kelly  Hudson  7  947.0  52  427.0  28.47  Rem. 

21.  Ellen  Sands  Grand  Ledge  5  610.6  20  410.6  27.37  Smith 

22.  Edna  Blair  Grand  Rapids  (Union)  8  788.6  41  378.6  25.24  Und. 


One  45-minute  class  period  a  day. 
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Judges’  Report  of  Event  VII — Advanced  Shorthand  (120  Words) 


Rank  Name 

School 

Dist. 

Points 

Errors 

Accuracy 

Grade 

1. 

Aaron  Tufts 

Crystal  Falls 

18 

10 

2 

99.4% 

97.0% 

2. 

Caroline  Cooley 

Battle  Creek 

5 

9 

3 

99.1 

95.5 

3. 

Alberta  Vandenberg 

Grand  Rapids  (Christian) 

3 

8 

6 

98.3 

91.5 

4. 

Mary  Woods 

Hancock 

16 

7 

8 

97.7 

88.5 

5. 

Heloise  Washburn 

Owosso 

4 

45 

• 

6. 

Annette  Despins 

Iron  Mountain 

18 

51 

• 

7. 

Evelyn  Thompson 

Muskegon 

14 

71 

• 

8. 

Vivian  Collins 

Battle  Creek 

S 

75 

• 

9. 

Margaret  De  Groot 

Holland 

14 

86 

» 

10. 

Emma  Carmody 

Cheboygan 

15 

90 

11. 

Ruth  Welton 

Owosso 

4 

92 

• 

12. 

Helen  Robinson 

Cheboygan 

IS 

'  115 

• 

*  A  grade  of  less  than  75%  (5%  error)  disqualifies  contestant. 


shorthand  and  typewriting  contests  for  the 
current  year,  but  with  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  contests  even  this  practice  must  be 
abandoned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  con¬ 
test  committees  by  furnishing  reprints  of  state 
rules  and  regulations,  rules  for  correcting 
transcripts,  suitable  awards,  and  standard  tests 
for  shorthand  contests.  Test  material  for  type- 
WTiting  contests  may  be  obtained  from  the 
typewriter  companies. 

Gregg  Standard  Shorthand  Tests 

These  tests  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
monthly  transcription  tests  furnished  by  the 
Gregg  Writer.  The  Gregg  Standard  Short¬ 
hand  Tests  are  prepared  annually  by  the  New 
York  Office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
and  are  sent  only  to  bona  fide  chairmen  of 
school  and  inter-school  contest  committees. 

The  complete  set  consists  of  fourteen  five- 
minute  business  letter  tests  and  fourteen  five- 
minute  literary  matter  tests,  counted  for  reading 
at  speeds  of  60,  70,  80,  90,  100,  110,  and  120 
words  a  minute. 

The  first  seven  tests  of  each  type  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  local  school,  county,  district,  or 
elimination  contests,  while  the  second  seven 
tests  in  each  series  (printed  separately)  are 
used  in  state  or  final  contests. 

Elach  set  of  tests  is  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  the  N.  S.  R.  A.  rules  for  correcting  tran¬ 
scripts.  Specimen  tests  will  be  furnished  on 


request.  All  applications  for  specimen  tests 
or  for  current  contest  material  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
20  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City,  and 
not  to  the  magazine. 

.\11  requests  for  current  tests  should  be 
accompanied  by  full  information  as  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  name,  place,  and  date  of  the  contest,  rates 
of  speed  at  which  the  dictations  are  to  be  given, 
length  of  tests  required,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  chairman  of  the  contest  com¬ 
mittee;  also  any  other  information  essential 
to  the  selection  and  the  mailing  of  the  tests. 

Special  Tests 

The  standard  tests  have  been  prepared  and 
published  by  the  company  at  an  expenditure 
of  considerable  time  and  money,  and  it  is  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  that  the  tests  will  meet  the  needs 
of  all  contest  committees. 

If  in  any  case  the  tests  are  not  marked  off 
at  the  desired  rate  of  speed  the  minute,  the 
value  of  the  graded  subject  matter  and  the 
convenient  form  in  which  the  standard  tests 
are  printed  will  more  than  offset  the  extra 
time  that  will  be  required  to  re-mark  them. 

Contest  committees  will  realize  that  it  re¬ 
quires  just  as  much  time  and  effort  to  prepare 
a  special  set  of  tests  for  one  district  as  it  does 
for  all  the  districts.  When  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  we  will  undertake  the  preparation  of 
a  set  of  special  tests,  provided  we  are  given 
sufficient  time — at  least  six  weeks — in  which  to 
do  it. 
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Program  of  fit  Coming 

Thirty-First  Annual  Convention 

of  tht 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Dtctmbtr  27,  28,  2f,  1928 


Thursday,  December  27 

General  Federation  Meeting 
Registration 

Morning 

Ballroom 

Orchestra  and  Community  Singing 

9:30  to  12:00  o’clock 
Invocation 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  Frank  Cody,  Superintendent  of  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Response 

President’s  Address,  hy  C.  T.  Smith,  Kansas  City  Business  College,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Address,  by  Dr.  M.  S.  Rice,  Detroit  Metropolitan  M.  E.  Church 

Afternoon 

PaiVATE  Schools  Department  Banquet  Room  1:45  o'clock 

Chairman,  S.  J.  Shook,  Topeka  Business  College,  Topeka,  Kansas 
“Building  Prestige  and  Profits  for  the  Private  Commercial  School.”  hy  Dean  IV.  Geer,  President,  Dean  W. 
Geer  Company,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
Discussion 

“Separating  the  Sheep  from  the  Goats,”  by  Paul  Moser,  Moser  School,  Chicago 
Discussion 

Public  Schools  Department  Ballroom  1:45  o  clock 

Chairman,  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Baldzvin-W allace  College,  Berea,  Ohio 
"The  Background  of  the  Elementary  Business  Training  Movement,”  by  Paul  S.  Lomax,  New  York 
University,  New  York  City 

“Short  Unit  Courses  in  the  Elementary  Business  Training  Program,”  by  William  L.  Moore,  Ix)ngwoo<l 
Commerce  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

“What  I  Want  My  Stenographic  Students  to  Know  When  They  Come  to  My  Classes.”  by  Minnie  E. 

Vavra,  Vocational  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
“Economics,  Business  Information  and  the  Junior  Job,”  by  J.  O.  Malott,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"A  Testing  Program  in  Elementary  Business  Training,”  by  Paul  A.  Carlson,  State  Teachers’  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

Shorthand-Typewriting  Round  Table  Ballroom  3:30  o  clock 

Chairman,  C.  A.  McKinney,  Winfield  High  School,  Winfield,  Kansas 
“A  Scientific  Method  of  Teaching  Shorthand,”  by  Gertrude  Beers,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

“What  Shall  We  Do  to  Help  Our  Stenographic  Misfits?”  by  Harold  George,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

“Standards  for  Shorthand  Transcription,”  by  J.  G.  Kirk,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

“Tests  We  Give  Our  Stenographers,”  by  A.  Douglass  Jamieson,  Vice-President,  Union  Trust  Company, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Talk  and  Demonstration  by  Charles  L.  Swem,  Supreme  Court  Stenographer,  New  York  City 
Discussion 

Business  Round  Table  Henri  II  Room  3:30  o'clock 

Chairman,  C.  D.  Moore,  Langley  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
“Selling  Salesmanship,”  by  Charles  R.  Dubbs,  Head  of  the  Commercial  Department,  Sharon  High 
School,  Sharon,  Pennsylvania 

“Available  Helps  (Publications  and  Other  Material)  and  Suggestions  for  Their  Use  in  Teaching  ConJ® 
mercial  Branches,”  by  Howard  C.  Schermerhorn,  Merchants  and  Bankers’  School,  New  York  City 

Penmanship  Round  Table  Banquet  Room  3:30  o’clock 

Chairman,  R.  R.  Reed,  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan 
Greeting  and  Introduction  by  Chairman  Reed 

“Some  Phases  of  the  Teaching  of  Penmanship  in  the  Private  Business  School  Today,”  by  T.  W. 

Wauchope,  Albany  Business  College,  Albany,  New  York 
“Some  Handwriting  Problems  of  the  Supervisor,”  by  Lena  A.  Shaw,  Director  of  Handwriting,  Detroit 
Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan 

“Transfer  of  Power  in  Penmanship,”  by  E.  E.  Magoon,  Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio 
“Stimulants,”  by  H.  M.  Heaney,  Grand  Rapids  Commercial  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Exhibit  of  Ornamental  Penmanship  and  Flourishing,  Penmanship  Scrap  Books,  Old  Texts,  Pen¬ 
holders,  etc. 
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College  Instructors’  Round  Table  Banquet  Room  2:00  o'clock 

Chairman,  Catherine  F.  Xulty,  University  of  Vermont.  Burlington,  Vermont 
"Curricula  for  Training  Teachers,”  by  £.  G.  Blackstone,  Head  of  Commercial  Teacher-Training,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Jowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

"The  Improvement  of  Methods  Courses  for  Teachers  of  Commercial  Subjects,”  by  E.  IV.  Barnhart, 
Chief,  Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
‘T’rnctice  Teaching  in  Commercial  Subjects,”  by  Charles  A.  Murray,  Critic  Teacher  in  Commercial 
Su!)jects,  Indiana  University 


Evening 

General  Federation  Meeting  8  o’clock 

Musical  Program  Reception  Dance 

I 

Friday^  December  28 

Morning 

General  Federation  Meeting  Ballroom  9:30  to  12:00  o’clock 

Registration  (9:00  to  4:00  o’clock)  Orchestra  and  Community  Singing 

Address  by  Judge  Alfred  J.  Murphy,  Circuit  Court  of  Michigan 

Business  Meeting  Election  of  Officers  Announcements 

Federation  Luncheon  Ballroom  12:00  o’clock 

Afternoon 

Business  Round  Table  Banquet  Room  2:00  o’clock 

Chairman,  C.  D.  Moore,  Langley  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
"Methods  for  Developing  Habits  of  System  and  Efficiency  on  the  Part  of  Our  Students.”  by  George  1. 
Pearsall,  Waite  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio 

"Teaching  Business  English  and  Correspondence  Effectively,”  by  J.  Walter  Ross,  South  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

"Value  of  Thorough  Understanding  of  Commercial  Law,  Business  Organization.  Economics,  Advertising, 
etc.,  for  Commercial  Students,”  by  W.  O.  Winkler,  C.  P.  A.,  De.tn  of  The  Business  Institute, 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Business  Meeting 

Discussion  of  Current  Problems  and  Recent  Developments  in  Commercial  Education,  led  by  J.  O.  Malott, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

College  Instructors’  Round  Table  Banquet  Room  2:00  o’clock 

Chairman,  Catherine  F.  Xulty,  Unh'ersity  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont 
“Curricula  for  Training  Teachers,”  by  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Head  of  Commercial  Teacher-Training, 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

"The  Improvement  of  Methods  Courses  for  Teachers  of  Commercial  Subjects,”  by  E.  W.  Barnhart, 
Chief,  Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"Practice  Teaching  in  Commercial  Subjects,”  by  Charles  A.  Murray,  Critic  Teacher  in  Commercial 
Subjects,  Indiana  University 


Saturday,  December  zg 

Morning 

General  Federation  Meeting  9:30  to  12:00  o’clock 

Registration  (9:00  to  4:00  o’clock)  Orchestra  and  Community  Singing 

Address  by  John  A.  Reynolds,  Vice-President,  Union  Trust  Company,  Detroit 
Business 


Afternoon 

Private  Schools  Department  Banquet  Room  1:43  o’clock 

Chairman,  S.  J.  Shook,  Topeka  Business  College,  Topeka,  Kansas 
"New  Ideas  and  Ideals  in  Business,”  by  J.  L.  Harmon,  President,  Bowling  Green  Business  University, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 
’  Discussion 

“A  Test  Program  in  Bookkeeping  in  Private  Schools,”  by  Paul  A.  Carlson,  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin 
Discussion 

Public  Schools  Department  Ballroom  1:43  o’clock 

Chairman,  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Baldwin-W allace  College,  Berea,  Ohio 
“What  I  Want  My  Bookkeeping  Students  to  Know  When  They  Come  to  My  Classes,”  by  Leslie  M. 
Hazen,  Shaw  High  School,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

“Typewriting  as  One  Development  of  Elementary  Business  Training,”  by  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Butts, 
McKinley  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  Office  Managers  of  Cleveland  Demand  a  General  Clerical  Course  in  the  High  Schools,”  by  C.  R. 
Metcalf,  Oster  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland 
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“The  Present  Status  of  Commercial  Education  and  the  Need  for  Elementary  Business  Trainiiit:,”  hy 
£.  If’.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  V’ocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“Opportunities  for  the  Contract  Plan  of  Assignment  in  Elementary  Business  Training  Courses.  ’  hy 
C.  M,  Yoder,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

Shorthand-Typewriting  Round  Table  Ballroom  3:30  o'clock 

Chairman,  C.  A.  McKinney,  Winfield  High  School,  Winfield,  Kansas 

“Typewriting  Tests — Diagnostic,  Remedial,  Practice”  ^Speaker  to  be  announced) 

“A  Report  on  a  Study  of  Errors  in  Typewriting,”  hy  Ruby  M,  Stone,  Monroe  High  School,  Monroe, 
Michigan 

“How  Can  We  Reduce  Clerical  Labor  in  Teaching  and  Not  Reduce  Efficiency?”  by  Mina  Bcarhopc, 
DeKalb  High  School,  DeKalb,  Illinois 

“Typewriting  Tests — Letter  Writing,  Billing,  as  Well  as  Speed,”  by  Mina  Hubbell,  South  High  School, 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

“Office  Standards  and  Their  Significance  in  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting,”  by  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Butts, 
McKinley  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Talk  and  Demonstration  by  an  Expert  Typist 

Discussion  Announcements 

Penmanship  Round  Table  Henri  II  Room  3:30  o'clock 

Chairman,  R.  R.  Reed,  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan 

“The  Law  of  Habit  Applied  in  Teaching  Penmanship,”  by  W.  D.  Chamberlin,  Commercial  Educator, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

“Reminiscences,”  by  Francis  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Michigan 

“My  Penmanship  Teachers,”  by  £.  E.  Gaylotd,  Commercial  Educator,  Beverly,  Massachusetts 

“Penmanship  and  Something  Else,”  by  Frank  A.  Krupp,  Interstate  Business  College,  Fargo.  North 
Dakota 

Election  of  Officers  for  1929  Announcement  of  Winners  in  'Various  Exhibits 

College  Instructors’  Round  Table  .  Banquet  Room  2:60  o  cu>ck 

Chairman,  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont 

“How  to  Improve  College  Courses  in  Business  Administration,”  by  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Institute  of 
Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“The  Content  and  Method  of  the  College,”  by  Roy  B.  Kester,  School  of  Business,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City 

“A  New  Day  for  Secretarial  Science,”  by  Flora  Elder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Secretarial  Science, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York 


Evening 

Federation  Banquet  Ballroom 

Music 

Address  by  James  Schermerhorn,  Writer  and  Lecturer 
Awarding  of  100  per  cent  Certificates 
Adjournment 


6:30  o  CLOCK 
Entertainment 

Inauguration  of  Officers 
Dancing 


Commercial  Education  in  Cincinnati 
Praised 


MASTER’S  thesis  on  the  subject  of  The 
Development  of  Commercial  Education 
in  the  Public  High  School  of  the  United 
States  has  just  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Harry  S. 
Young  to  the  Department  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  a 
letter  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Mr.  Young  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  Cincinnati  Department 
of  Commercial  Education  and  to  Mr.  Irving  R. 
Garbutt,  its  director,  saying,  in  part: 

“In  my  examination  of  hundreds  of  commer¬ 
cial  courses  in  cities,  I  gave  in  my  thesis  first 
place  to  the  courses  in  Cincinnati.  Owing  to 
the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  head  of  your 
commercial  department,  Mr.  Garbutt,  I  was 
able  to  show  what  a  modern  commercial  course 
is  like.  ...  It  pleases  me  to  know  that 
your  commercial  instruction  has  been  developed 


to  meet  various  needs  of  the  young  people  de¬ 
siring  to  enter  business.” 

Cincinnati  recently  adopted  a  Junior  High 
.School  Commercial  course  of  study  that  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  exploratory  and 
pre-vocational  aims  of  the  junior  high  school 
movement.  Those  students  who  finish  the  two- 
year  course  will  be  able  to  function  intelligently 
in  any  business  relation  that  they  may  have  at 
their  age.  They  will  also  have  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  the  branch  of  business  in  which  their 
major  interest  may  lie,  so  that  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  their  study  in  the  senior  high  school  with¬ 
out  waste  of  time. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Cincinnati  will  give 
its  commercial  courses  publicity  so  that  other 
cities  may  be  encouraged  by  its  success  to  adopt 
similar  curricula  in  their  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 
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Some  ’blackboard  Specimens 
b^ceived  in  the  Last  beacherT  Contest 

AnalyT^d  hy  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

{Continued  from  the  November  issuf) 


/N  the  November  issue  we  began  an  analysis 
of  specimens  received  in  last  year’s  Black¬ 
board  Contest.  Three  specimens  were 
shown  in  that  issue,  and  three  more  are  being 
presented  this  month. 

Specitntn  Four 

.\n  outstanding  goo<l  feature  of  Specimen 
No.  4  is  clearness.  The  clean,  bold  strokes 
can  be  read  easily  by  students  in  any  corner 
of  the  room — ^an  important  consideration  in 
your  blackboard  writing.  To  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  something  that  is  written  so  lightly  oh 
the  blackboard  that  it  cannot  be  seen  by  all  the 
students  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  and 
courts  inattention  from  at  least  part  of  the 
class  under  instruction.  Standing  in  front  of 
the  work  while  explaining  it  is  another  bad 
habit  indulged  in  by  some  teachers.  After  an 
outline  has  been  written  on  the  board  large 
and  clear  enough  to  be  seen  from  all  parts  of 
the  room,  step  aside  so  that  your  students  may 
see  it  while  you  are  talking.  A  pointer  may 
be  used  effectively  in  calling  attention  to  spe¬ 
cific  outlines  during  explanation. 

Our  chief  criticism  of  this  specimen  is  the 
deliberation  with  which  each  outline  was  writ¬ 
ten.  Whether  the  result  of  the  kind  of  chalk 
used,  execution,  or  both,  the  copy  in  some  in¬ 
stances  has  the  appearance  of  being  drawn. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  avoid,  ac¬ 
complished,  and  every  day,  where  the  lines 
are  broken  or  wobbly.  Again,  such  outlines 
as  mistakes  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
two  or  more  pieces.  While  the  bs  and  are 
generally  good,  br  in  to  bring  is  too  symmet¬ 
rical  ;  it  is  better  in  brood,  although  here  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  pause  at  the  base  of 
the  downstroke.  The  angles  are  too  sharp, 
also.  Manage,  good  deal,  and  os  a  matter  of 
course  probably  were  written  with  one  or 
more  pen  lifts,  as  the  joinings  are  not  smooth. 
The  hooks  are  broken  in  or,  and  you  have, 
but  this  may  be  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  chalk  was  manipulated.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  correct  way  to  write  fair  is 
given  in  this  specimen.  Compare  slant  and 
formation. 

While  Is  and  rs  are  correctly  written,  the  k 
and  g  curves  are  too  deep,  particularly  in  go, 
accomplished,  grow,  and  courage.  \  “toning 


down”  of  these  curves,  and  smoother  join  ngs, 
like  those  in  much  and  something,  will  improve 
this  style  very  materially.  The  writer  certainly 
has  a  substantial  foundation  on  which  to  build, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  much  im¬ 
provement  the  specimen  for  this  year’s  contest 
is  going  to  show.  We  are  expecting  still 
further  progress,  you  seel 

Specimen  Five 

Specimen  No.  5  appears  to  have  been  written 
with  very  soft  chalk.  If  too  soft  chalk  is  used 
difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  making  the 
small  circles,  because  the  tendency  is  to  close 
them,  as  happened  in  people.  Some  writers 
prefer  to  sharpen  the  chalk.  This  gives  a 
better  writing  point,  but  the  point  should  not 
be  too  sharp  or  it  will  break,  and  it  should 
be  kept  uniformly  sharpened  so  that  all  of  the 
writing  will  have  the  same  shade  and  width 
of  line.  If  a  slightly  rolling  motion  is  used 
in  writing — that  is,  turning  the  chalk  slowly 
around  in  the  fingers  while  writing  or  after 
an  outline  is  finished — it  will  insure  an  even 
wearing  away  of  the  chalk,  and  a  uniform 
writing  edge. 

This  specimen  also  reflects  a  good  teaching 
style.  It  is  well  placed  on  the  board  and  the 
notes  are  bold  and  clear.  Proportion  is  not 
maintained  throughout,  however — compare  I 
in  will  and  later  with  other  Is.  The  bs  are  too 
long — b  in  they  will  be  is  twice  as  long  as  g 
in  good  deal.  S  in  circumstances  is  three  times 
the  length  of  s  in  said  and  displayed.  R  in 
energetic  and  ready,  and  k  in  accomplishment 
are  not  correctly  written. 

Other  outlines  show  evidences  of  having 
been  drawn  or  written  in  two  or  more  pieces. 
If  we  first  see  how  a  character  should  look 
before  commencing  to  write,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  of  lifting  the  pen  before  the  outline 
has  been  completed.  Characters  should  prop¬ 
erly  be  written  with  one  impulse  of  the  pen, 
with  a  facile,  smooth  motion  from  start  to 
finish.  If  you  cannot  write  them  the  way  you 
want  the  first  time,  try  again,  but  the  best  re¬ 
sults  are  secured  from  your  practice  when 
you  write  the  entire  character  continuously. 

Such  outlines  as  ashamed,  if  they  had  not, 
they  would  have  been,  and  imperfection  are 
too  slow  in  movement.  V  in  avoid  is  curved 
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too  much  at  the  beginning,  and  the  circles 
are  not  always  joined  at  right  angles.  That 
the  writer  knows  how  they  should  be  written, 
however,  is  shown  in  every. 

We  suggest  that  this  writer  first  provide 
himself  with  better  chalk,  and  write  on  the 
board  the  entire  copy  for  the  new  contest 
this  year ;  then  scrutinize  individual  outlines, 
drawing  a  mark  through  all  flaws  or  errors, 
and  devoting  some  time  to  the  practice  of  in¬ 
dividual  outlines  which  give  trouble;  then 
check  proportion  to  see  that  it  is  uniform 
throughout.  This  applies  to  the  hooks  and 
circles  as  well  as  the  length  of  strokes. 

After  this  preliminary  proceeding,  other 
copies  can  be  made  until  a  satisfactory  one  is 
secured  for  photographing.  There  will  be 
erasures,  of  course,  and  this  may  be  done  best 
with  a  piece  of  clean  cloth,  as  it  is  less  likely 
to  leave  a  smudge  on  the  blackboard.  The 
writer  of  this  specimen  will  improve  his  execu¬ 
tion  of  shorthand  greatly  by  overcoming  the 
faults  mentioned. 

Specimen  Six 

The  sixth  and  last  specimen  that  wc  have 
to  criticise  this  month  is  bold,  clear,  and  legible. 
It  has  two  outstanding  faults,  but  these  can 
be  remedied  easily  if  the  proper  attention  is 
given  to  them.  They  are  lack  of  uniformity 
in  slant,  and  bad  proportion.  The  former  in¬ 
terferes  with  proper  joinings,  as  we  shall  see 
later. 

In  the  first  line  about  is  written  with  a  back¬ 
ward  slant  instead  of  a  forward  slant,  and 
this  affects  to  some  degree  the  joining  of  the 
circle.  The  second  p  in  people,  v  in  providence, 
we  in  weary,  f  in  fair,  b  in  they  will  be,  and  j 
in  said  are  other  radical  examples  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  slip  into  a  backhand  style  of  writing. 
This  is  not  always  done,  which  shows  that 
the  writer  can  adopt  the  proper  writing  slant 
if  he  tries.  Such  outlines  as  as  a  matter  of 
course,  something,  energetic,  etc.,  are  correctly 
written. 

The  slant  of  your  shorthand  writing  should 
be  the  same  as  that  used  in  longhand. 

We  notice  also  a  tendency  in  this  writer  to 
make  the  hook  vowels  too  large.  The  adoption 
of  the  size  used  in  or,  talking,  and  what  is 
suggested.  Hooks  should  be  deep  and  narrow. 

While  circles  may  sometimes  take  the  form 
of  a  loop,  a  better  outline  is  secured  if  the 
circle  is  preserved  in  such  joinings  as  accom¬ 
plishment  (accomplished  is  better),  hard,  day, 
etc.  If  they  is  joined  in  phrases  like  they  zi'ill 
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be,  the  circle  is  dropped  to  avoid  conflict  with 
that  will  be. 

In  regard  to  proportion:  a  comparison  of 
I,  V,  b,  d,  m,  and  s  reveals  lack  of  uniformity 
in  length.  For  instance,  /  in  look,  fifth  line, 
is  the  same  length  as  k  in  back  in  the  outline 
following,  and  only  about  one-half  the  length 
of  b.  Such  inconsistencies  are  more  easily 
discerned  if,  after  the  copy  has  been  placed 
on  the  board,  a  critical  analysis  is  made  from 
some  point  or  range  in  the  room  where  the 
entire  plate  may  be  seen  as  a  whole. 

Are  You  Entering  the  Contestl 

The  new  Blackboard  Contest  was  announced 
in  the  October  American  Shorthand  Teacher. 
If  you  have  not  been  practising  for  it,  why  not 
begin  now!  Write  immediately  for  a  copy 
of  the  announcement,  if  you  do  not  have  one. 
A  postal  card  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  you. 

The  specimens  reproduced  here  with  sugges¬ 
tions  and  criticisms  are  to  help  those  of  you 
who  see  the  trend  in  shorthand  teaching  to 
develop  better  executional  technique,  and  who 
want  to  prepare  to  teach  it  effectively.  The 
ability  to  place  on  the  blackboard  before  your 
students  a  correctly  written  outline  is  an  im¬ 
portant  element  of  good  teaching,  and  edu- 
actors  realizing  the  efficiency  and  soundness  of 
this  are  insisting  that  their  teachers  be  so 
trained. 

What  Will  You  Winl 

Besides  the  sterling  silver  Loving  Cup 
awarded  to  the  winner  of  first  place  in  this 
year’s  contest,  and  the  gold  and  silver  medals 
for  second  and  third  places,  ten  special  O.  G.  A. 
fountain  pens  have  been  made  to  be  given  to 
the  teachers  winning  the  next  ten  places. 
These  pens  will  have  the  O.  G.  A.  emblem  set 
in  the  cap  in  gold  and  blue  enamel.  They  are 
to  be  awarded  as  prizes  only,  and  cannot  be 
purchased.  The  nibs  are  especially  adapted 
for  writing  Gregg  Shorthand,  and  the  pen 
makes  a  truly  ideal  pri»e.  In  addition  to  the 
prizes,  there  will  be  awarded  to  the  winners, 
and  also  to  all  whose  notes  merit  them,  cer¬ 
tificates  of  proficiency  suitably  engrossed. 

When  you  win  recognition  in  these  events 
for  yourself  and  for  your  school,  you  not  only 
inspire  your  students  to  imitate  your  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  you  make  your  principal  and  your 
fellow-teachers  and  associates  proud  of  you 
as  well.  They  will  respect  your  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  make  you  glad  that  you  had  the 
courage  to  try. 


The  Annual  O.  G.  A.  Contest 

U  announced  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Greff  Heritor.  Set  your  students  to  work  today! 
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(v4  J]iodel  Demonstration  of 
'"^Typing  to  <JM.usi(f' 

For  Use  in  School  Trogramsj  Fublic  F^xhibitSj  &tc. 

By  Harold  H.  Smith 


HE  following  description  of  a  successful 
group  demonstration  for  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  commercial  programs  and  ex¬ 
hibits  is  published  as  a  result  of  a  number  of 
requests  received  from  teachers  who  witnessed 
the  class  demonstration  given  at  the  December, 
1927,  meeting  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers' 
Association  of  New  York  City,  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania.  Ten  pupils  from  the  Haaren 
High  School,  New  York,  with  not  more  than 
five  hours  of  actual  practice  on  these  exercises, 
assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  drills.  Their 
work  was  heartily  appreciated,  and  we  believe 
that  any  teacher  will  feel  well  repaid  for  her 
efforts  along  this  line. 

Just  a  word  about  the  idea  itself — rhythm 
drills  with  the  phonograph  have  been  used 
for  many  years:  they  have  even  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  class  demonstrations  at  teachers’  con¬ 
ventions,  fairs,  and  business  shows.  When 
Mr.  Gregg  introduced  Gregg  Shorthand  on  a 
national  scale  to  the  British  public  in  1922, 
he  decided  that  his  campaign  to  improve  com¬ 
mercial  education  ought  also  to  include  the 
latest  methods  of  teaching  typing — and  that 
meant  “typing  to  music.” 

We  held  many  public  demonstrations  and 
gradually  worked  around  to  the  point  where 
a  demonstration  of  rhythmic  typing  by  regular 
pupils  became  an  integral  part  of  each  demon¬ 
stration. 

Pressure  of  much  travel  and  lack  of  time 
to  experiment  naturally  forced  us  to  adopt 
a  standard  demonstration,  easily  taught,  yet 
one  that  would  lend  itself  to  showing  our 
audiences  just  what  values  might  be  obtained 
from  each  type  of  drill.  Thus  was  developed 
the  practical  portion  of  the  demonstration. 

ABer  I  returned  to  the  United  States  demon¬ 
strations  continued  to  be  made,  and  when 
Mr.  Joseph  Shaffer  went  over  in  1923  they 
gained  added  experience  throughout  the  Isles. 
British  shorthand  writers  and  typists  were 
developed,  and  the  good  work  went  on.  At 
last.  Miss  D.  Singer,  then  an  instructor  in  the 
Finchley  Road  branch  of  the  DeBear  Schools 
(now  the  Gregg  Schools),  London,  worked 
out  and  added  to  this  practical  demonstration 
a  most  spectacular  feature  or  stunt.  Using 
“The  Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers,”  she 


arranged  what  was,  in  effect,  a  typewriting 
orchestration  for  this  music.  As  many  as 
twenty-five  pupils  took  part,  each  one  learning 
a  series  of  varying  movements,  combinations, 
words  and  phrases,  all  fitting  into  the  common 
background  and  giving  the  impression  of  a 
well-organized  drum  corps. 

In  order  to  enable  other  teachers  in  the 
30-odd  Gregg  Schools  to  train  their  pupils  in 
a  similar  way,  it  was  found  necessary  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  separate  “parts”  of  this 
stunt  to  three — slow,  intermediate,  and  fast. 
Later  on,  the  fast  part  was  subdivided  into 
two  or  even  three  speeds,  depending  upon  the 
matter  written  and  the  degree  of  control  pos¬ 
sessed  by  those  taking  that  part. 

The  parts  were  typed  and  mailed  to  teachers 
a  week  or  two  in  advance  of  public  demon¬ 
strations  and  there  was  not  the  least  trouble 
or  hint  of  difficulty  in  using  pupils  trained 
according  to  these  instructions,  even  though 
their  teachers  might  never  have  seen  the  model 
demonstration  before. 

A  Twofold  Aim 

There  are  two  main  aims  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion — one  practical,  to  show  the  various  types 
of  drill,  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used, 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  rhythmic  method 
when  the  phonograph  is  used  as  the  timing 
control.  The  second  aim  is,  frankly,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  spectacular  stunt  or  mass  exercise  just 
as  any  other  group  of  individuals  may  demon¬ 
strate  their  skill  in  mass  dancing,  figure  forma¬ 
tion,  calisthenics,  amateur  plays,  etc. 

No  one  has  yet  discovered  just  why  the 
commercial  department  should  always  have 
to  be  practical  to  the  exclusion  of  the  spec¬ 
tacular  and  entertaining.  It  is  high  time  that 
our  commercial  departments  made  a  real  effort 
to  prove  their  work  as  interesting  as  that 
undertaken  by  the  English,  physical  culture,  or 
art  departments  of  our  schools. 

Organisation  and  Materials 

It  is  better  to  have  ten  or  more  typists  in 
the  drill  group.  The  volume  of  sound  and  the 
separate  parts  then  stand  out  more  clearly.  The 
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exact  division  of  the  group  must  depend  upon 
their  ability  as  typists  and  the  quality  of  their 
stroking. 

It  is  always  desirable  that  the  slow  group 
should  be  large  enough  to  be  heard  without 
effort,  as  they  correspond  to  the  bass  drums 
and  carry  the  marching  idea  to  the  audience. 
Any  beginning  typist  can  be  trained  on  short 
notice  for  this  part,  so  there  ought  to  be  no 
lack  of  student  material. 

The  intermediate  part  can  be  taken  by  almost 
any  typist  who  has  had  several  months’  training 
in  the  subject.  In  cases  of  necessity  more 
experienced  typists  may  be  assigned  to  this 
group  in  order  to  bring  up  the  volume. 

In  training  the  fast  group  it  will  be  found 
desirable  to  select  one  or  two  of  the  very  best 
pupils  to  carry  out  the  special  snare-drum 
beats  at  the  opening  of  the  “Wooden  Soldiers” 
and  again  near  the  end  of  the  record. 

Notice  that  all  three  parts  call  for  changing 
to  the  slow  time  at  certain  points,  as  well  as 
speeding  up  to  the  quadruple  beat  of  the  fastest 
time  on  the  final  roll  of  the  drums  just  before 
the  closing  thuds  of  the  four  shifts  and  the 
clang  of  the  carriages  returned  in  unison. 

As  a  rule,  the  slow  group  will  be  the  largest, 
then  the  intermediate,  and  finally  the  fast ; 
but  only  the  ear  can  determine  this  proportion 
after  drill  is  under  way. 

It  is  better  to  demonstrate  the  practical  class 
drills  first  and  close  with  the  more  spectacular 
“stunt.”  Rational  Rhythm  Records  Nos.  1, 
5,  and  8,  as  indicated,  are  very  satisfactory, 
but  others  might  very  well  be  used  according 
to  the  speeds  desired  and  type  of  music  that 
seems  most  appropriate.  There  are  several 
phonograph  records  of  the  “Parade  of  the 
Wooden  Soldiers,”  made  by  different  com¬ 
panies,  but  some  of  them  include  variations 
that  make  a  good  demonstration  impossible. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  check  up  all 
available  records,  but  it  was  found  that  Co¬ 
lumbia  Record  No.  A-7578  put  out  in  the 
United  States  was  satisfactory.  It  is  a  little 
long — ^the*  12-inch  size.  In  the  British  Isles 
we  regularly  used  Columbia  Record  No.  3162 
— a  10-inch  record. 

Each  pupil  will  need  a  manila  backing  sheet 
— a  half  of  an  ordinary  filing  folder  is  all  right. 
Set  the  paper  fingers  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
right  and  left  margins  so  that  the  backing  sheet 
and  typing  paper  bulge  out  a  little  in  the  center 
of  the  platen.  This  produces  a  sharp  staccato 
sound.  In  the  “Wooden  Soldiers”  stunt,  after 
the  drill  is  learned,  it  will  be  much  better  to 
set  the  ribbon  indicator  as  for  stencil  cutting  in 
order  to  save  the  ribbon  and  add  still  more 
to  the  dpum  effect. 

Let  each  student  prepare  a  sheet  bearing  a 
perfect  copy  of  his  part  of  each  drill.  The 
practical  drills  can  all  be  displayed  on  one 
sheet,  while  the  stunt  should  be  on  a  second. 


Of  course,  he  has  only  to  prepare  his  particular 
part  of  this  stunt,  depending  upon  whether 
he  is  in  the  slow,  intermediate,  or  fast  group 
*for  the  choice  of  matter. 

With  proper  care  the  practical  drill  may  be 
produced  letter  perfect,  in  which  case  prompt 
posting  on  a  bulletin  board  is  about  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  capitalize  the 
enthusiasm  created  by  the  performance.  Have 
several  students  ready  with  plenty  of  thumb 
tacks  to  check  up  and  post  the  perfect  copies. 
Never  post  inaccurate  ones. 

Training 

Now,  just  one  word  about  the  training.  I 
think  this  is  the  most  worthwhile  part  of  the 
process.  Certainly,  it  is  for  the  teacher,  and 
can  be  made  so  for  the  pupil.  Here  is  where 
both  learn  their  shortcomings.  The  pupil  who 
cannot  slow  down  to  the  rate  of  the  music 
merely  demonstrates  that  he  lacks  the  funda¬ 
mental  control  that  is  necessary  to  progress. 
The  very  rapid  writer  finds  that  he  cannot 
quite  make  the  quadruple  speed  of  the  simplest 
rhythm  drill  because  he  has  slighted  some 
phase  of  his  technique ;  or.  that  he  can  execute 
a  single  word  at  double  time,  but  cannot  keep 
it  up  continuously.  The  drill  brings  out  the 
remedy — ^better  control  at  the  slower  rhythms, 
more  complete  relaxation  between  words,  and 
the  importance  of  intelligent  mental  control 
over  every  detail  of  execution. 

Often  the  teacher  will  discover  that  what 
she  has  considered  good  teaching  methods  fall 
flat.  Notably,  she  will  have  to  use  every  ounce 
of  imagination  and  cleverness  to  find  new  ways 
of  conveying  each  idea  in  its  simplest  form  to 
each  pupil  in  the  group,  or  she  will  not  succeed 
in  keeping  them  together.  New  routine  devices 
to  convey  the  precise  concept  and  keep  it  upper¬ 
most  in  the  student’s  mind  while  he  executes 
it  will  be  the  happy  result. 

The  inadequacy  of  detailing  complete  train¬ 
ing  methods  through  the  printed  page  is  notori¬ 
ous,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  do  the  im¬ 
possible.  Let  us  remember,  however,  that  in 
the  end  typewriting  is  a  process  of  controlling 
a  series  of  individual  operations  grouped  in 
the  form  of  words — that  the  ultimate  aim  on 
the  side  of  pure  skill  is  the  ability  to  execute 
these  letter  groups,  or  words,  as  complete 
rhythmic  units,  and  not  as  a  monotonous  suc¬ 
cession  of  evenly  timed,  individually  struck 
letter  keys.  The  phrasing  of  words  is  not  such 
an  important  item  in  average  typing  skill,  and 
we  overlook  it  for  the  present.  The  teacher 
who  finds  the  training  of  the  fast  groups  dif¬ 
ficult,  will  no  doubt  take  inventory  of  her 
methods.  If  she  has  over-emphasized  rh)dhm 
as  an  aim  and  has  neglected  to  keep  the  pupil 
striving  for  faster  and  faster  rhythms,  she  will 
have  to  provide  for  such  justifiable  aims  in  the 
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future.  If  they  are  able  to  make  the  speed, 
but  lack  rhythm,  then  she  will  discover  that 
telling  them  to  “slow  down  and  write  in 
rhythm”  is  quite  a  different  proposition  from 
getting  them  to  do  it.  The  invention  of  new 
teaching  methods  to  meet  these  situations  is 
enjoyable  and  highly  beneficial.  It  will  alter 
the  teacher’s  entire  outlook  on  the  teaching  of 
typewriting. 

Let  me  suggest  that  everyone  remember  that 
in  attaining  stroking  speeds  above  forty  or 
fifty  words  a  minute  the  first  and  main  effort 
be  placed  on  words  as  units,  with  relaxation 
between  each  effort,  until  the  word  is  mastered 
at  the  higher  rhythm;  that  the  word  be  then 
written  at  the  same  rhythm  twice,  followed 
by  a  relaxation;  and  that  the  gradual  length¬ 
ening  of  this  repeated  unit  be  undertaken  only 
so  fast  as  the  rhythm  remains  perfect  at  the 
higher  rate.  A  break  or  error  should  be  the 
positive  sign  to  shorten  the  unit  a  word,  or 
lower  the  speed  momentarily.  This  device  is 
essentially  one  of  approach — to  hurdle  the  edge 
of  the  rut  in  which  one  finds  himself.  After 
that  comes  the  continuous  practice,  at  slightly 
reduced  speed,  for  perfect  rhythm  on  straight 
matter. 

The  Practical  Drill 

Divide  the  class  equally  into  slow  and  fast 
groups — ^preferably  calling  them  “beginners” 
and  “advanced.” 

Exercise  1:  Rational  Rhythm  Record  No.  1. 

(Part  1)  Use  Test  1,  page  10,  Assignment 

2,  Section  1,  “New  Rational  Typewriting,” 
1927  Edition.  If  work  is  to  be  handed  out, 
wider  margins  should  be  used.  This  will 
necessitate  omitting  the  last  two  combinations 
of  four  letters  each.  Write  this  line  twice, 
single-spacing  between  lines. 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  a  student  begins  his  typing  by 
making  the  simplest  reaches,  then  practises  the 
more  frequent  combinations,  and  finally  writes 
short  words,  the  entire  class  should  work 
together  at  the  regular  rate  of  the  music. 
Return  carriages  in  unison  without  loss  of  a 
beat. 

Start  together.  A  sure  way  is  for  the  teacher 
silently  to  pronounce  the  first  group  of  this 
and  succeeding  drills,  then  warn  the  class  by 
repeating  it  aloud,  thus: 

“j-h-y-j  space” 

while  the  pupils  say  the  same  thing  silently, 
after  which  they  start  together  and  without 
difficulty. 

(Part  2)  Same  text.  Section  1,  Assignment 

3,  the  first  two  lines  of  the  Location-Facility 
Drill. 

Double-space  after  each  “Part,”  quadruple- 
space  after  each  “Exercise.” 

Exercise  2:  Rational  Rhythm  Record  No.  5. 


(Part  1)  All  write  at  same  rhythm.  The 
purpose  is  to  demonstrate  how  correct  touch 
may  be  acquired  and  then  applied  to  the  writing 
of  frequently-written  words.  This  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  special  touch  drill  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  “Seven  Speed  Secrets  of  Expert 
Typing”  with  a  word  drill  on  three  words  of 
high  frequency. 

The  drill  should  be  executed — 
////-rest-MHMu-rest 

the  four  letters  in  every  case  being  pronounced 
(and  struck)  as  rapidly  as  your  fastest  pupil 
can  say  “one-t’-three-four.”  The  four  char¬ 
acters  are  best  struck  in  the  first  half  of  each 
measure,  while  the  rest  occurs  during  the  last 
half.  When  each  letter  has  been  struck  four 
times,  change  to  the  regular  time  of  the  music 
in  striking  each  letter  of  the  following  words. 

(Part  2)  This  illustrates  an  approach  to 
correct  shifting  for  capital  letters.  The  teacher 
should  say 

“y-M-/-space”  (or  “rest”)  -“j-shift  (/-/-space.” 
The  “shift  U”  is  said  in  the  same  time  as  the 
“u”  in  the  first  group.  General  kinesthetic 
control  is  set  up  for  the  letter-reach  first,  and 
then  the  correctly  timed  shifting-movement  is 
introduced  between  the  /  and  the  U.  It 
is  always  easier  to  teach  this  correctly  if  you 
will  insist  that  the  class  repeat  the  proposed 
movements  aloud  a  number  of  times  in  the 
desired  rhythm.  Forceful,  clearly  spoken,  in¬ 
cisive  and  commanding  utterance  is  requisite 
if  results  are  to  be  right.  They  can  only 
be  produced  by  that  kind  of  technique  which, 
in  turn,  depends  upon  just  that  kind  of  con¬ 
cept  and  mental  action — the  law  of  “multiple 
sense  appeal”  applied !  It  directs  scattered 
brains  I 

The  rhythm  of  this  shifting  exercise  is  that 
of  the  regular  time  of  the  record.  Note  that 
there  are  two  lines  of  this  part. 

(Part  3)  All  write  together  in  half-time, 
shifting  and  striking  the  capital  D  and  K 
at  the  rate  of  one  capital  letter  for  each  two 
regular  beats  of  the  music — one  line  only.. 

Exercise  3:  Rational  Rhythm  Record  No.  8. 

(Part  1)  Matter  used:  the  .Accuracy  Test 
1,  Assignment  5,  Section  5,  “New  Rational 
Typewriting,”  1927  Edition. 

Beginners  will  set  line-spacers  at  double 
space,  advanced  pupils  at  single  space  as  is. 

Upon  signal,  as  suggested  in  Exercise  1, 
the  beginners  will  start,  writing  in  half-time 
and  continuing  so  throughout.  The  fast  group 
will  remain  silent,  hands  in  lap,  until  just 
before  the  beginners  finish  their  first  line; 
then  the  advanced  pupils  spring  to  attention, 
hands  on  keyboard,  and  start  at  the  exact 
point  the  beginners  commence  their  second 
line,  writing  from  the  first  of  the  paragraph, 
however.  Advanced  pupils  write  in  regular 
time — just  twice  the  rate  of  beginners. 
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Sample  <Material  for  Us^ 

of  Typi 

^  THE  PRACTICAL  DRILL 


Exercise  1 

(1)  Jhyj  fgtf  ftgr  fjgh  ftyj  fryf  juyj  gulir  fgtr  hyuj 
jhyj  fgtf  ftgr  fjgh  ftyj  fryf  juyj  guhr  fgtr  hyuj 

(2)  fu  fu  fu  fu  fu  fur  fur  fur  fur  fur  fur  fur  fur  fur 
ju  ju  ju  ju  ju  Jug  Jug  Jug  Jug  Jug  Jug  Jug  Jiig  Jug 

Exercise  2 

(1)  ff ff uuuurrrrtttthhhheeeerrrr  further  further  further 
hhhhuuuunnnnddddrrrreeeedddd  hundred  hundred  hundred 
eeeevvvveeeennnniiiinnnngggg  evening  evening  evening 

(2)  JuJ  jUj  juj  jUJ  JuJ  JUj  JuJ  JUJ  juj  JUJ  JuJ  JUj  JuJ 
frf  fRf  frf  fHf  frf  fEf  frf  fRf  frf  fRf  frf  fRf  frf 

(3)  DKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDKDK 
Exercise  3 

(1)  Pew  of  the  things  that  come  to  the  man  who  waits 
are  the  things  he  has  been  looking  for.  The  more 
business  a  man  has  to  do,  the  more  he  is  able  to  ac¬ 
complish;  for  he  learns  to  make  every  moment  coimt. 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  that  he  has  been 
in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying,  in  other  words  that 

( 2 )  a ; s Idkf J  ghf J  dks la ; s Idkf J  ghf J  dks la ; s Idkf J  ghf J  dks la ; s Idk 
a ; s Idkf J  ghf J  dks la ; s Idkf J  ghf J  dks la ; s Idkf J  ghf J  dks la ; sldk 
a ; s Idkf J  ghf J  dks la ; s Idkf J  ghf J  dks la ; s Idkf J  ghf J  dks la ; s Idk 
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a  ^odel  Demonstration 
^usic 


THB  PARADE  OF  THE  WOODEN  SOLDIERS 


Slow  Group 


FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 
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FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

FOR 

dkdkdkdkdkdkdkdkdkdkdkdkdkdkdkdkdk 

(Shift,  ehlft,  shift,  RETURN) 


Intermediate  Groop 

this i B thi slB this this thisiethislB this is thiei this 
this is thisis thl B this thislsthis is thiels this! this 
Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element 
Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element 
Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element 
Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element 
Element  Element  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR 

Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element 

FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  Element  Element  Element 

FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  Element  Element 

Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element 

Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element 

Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element 

f  J  f  J  f  j  f  J  f  J  f  j  f  j  f  J  f  J  f  J  f  J  f  J  f  j  f  j  f  J  f  J 

(Shift,  shift,  shift,  RETURN) 


Fast  Group 

this is thisis is thi sis thi Bis this this thi Bis thi Bis thisis thi si this 

this i B thi sis this this this isis thisis thi Bis thi si this  \ 

this i si Bis thisis is is thl sisis is this is isis this isisis 

thisis thl Bis thi Bisis thi Bis thisis this this thisisis thi Bis thi Bis  this i this 

Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  (Repeat) 

FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR 

FOR  FOR  ELEMENT  FOR  FOR  ELEMENT  FOR  FOR  ELEMENT  FOR 

thisisis thi sisis thisisl thi si si sis thi sisis thi sis is this isi thl slsls 

Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element 

FOR  FOR  FOR  FOR  ELEMENT  FOR  FOR  ELEMENT  FOR  FOR  ELEMENT  (Repat) 

Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element 

thl els thl sis thi Bis is thl slsls thl slsls thi slsls thl B this thl sis  this this  this 

Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  Element  (Repeat) 

this is thl Bis this this this this isi thi Biel thisisl sis is thl si thl slsls 

thlslslthlBlBlsl thisis thl sis  this this thl sisis thl Bis thi Bis 

a ; B Idkf J  ghf J  dks la ; s Idkf J  ghf J  dks la ; s Idkf j 

(Shift,  shift,  shift,  RETURN) 
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Writing  steadily  at  the  half-rate,  the  be¬ 
ginners  will  finish  about  five  50-space  lines 
while  the  advanced  pupils  at  the  regular  rate 
do  six  lines,  plus  Part  2  of  this  exercise. 

(Part  2)  X^is  part  is  not.  written  by  the 
beginners.  When  the  advanced  pupils  finish 
their  sixth  line  of  the  paragraph  typed  in 
Part  1  of  this  exercise,  they  quickly  double- 
space  and  return  their  carriages,  without  any 
delay  breaking  out  into  a  double  or  quadruple 
beat  on  a  rhythm  drill.  The  best  for  this 
purpose  is  that  invented  by  the  expert  typists 
in  New  York.  It  was  first  published  in  1917 
in  “Seven  Speed  Secrets  of  Expert  Typing,” 
but  has  since  appeared  in  many  texts.  If  time 
does  not  permit  of  mastery  of  this  excellent 
drill,  a  simpler  one  using  one  or  two  fingers  on 
each  hand,  and  alternating  these,  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted. 

When  the  advanced  pupils  have  finished 
three  lines  of  the  rhythm  drill,  they  should 
return  carriages  and  stop,  placing  their  hands 
in  their  laps.  Let  the  beginners  plod  along  a 
bit  and  then  remove  the  tone  arm,  shutting 
off  the  phonograph,  and  have  the  last  half 
line  written  without  music  but  in  the  same 
rhythm.  This  is  very  effective. 

If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping 
pupils  together  on  this  drill,  resort  to  having 
them  call  out  each  letter  as  they  strike  it — 
the  multiple  sense  appeal  again. 

The  Special  Stunt 

“The  Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers,” 
Columbia  Record  No.  A-7578  (USA)  or 
British  No.  3162. 

In  mastering  this,  let  each  group  (slow, 
intermediate,  and  fast)  have  its  copy  to  watch 
while  the  record  is  played  through  several 
times.  Then  take  each  group  in  turn  and 
train  it  separately.  In  the  order  of  appearance, 
so  to  speak,  the  fastest  ones  in  the  fast  group 
execute  the  initial  flourish  with  a  fast  staccato 
drum  beat.  After  that,  everyone  starts  in  on 
his  own  particular  copy — the  slow  students 
plodding  along  at  half-time  with  an  emphasized 


thud,  shifting  and  striking  together  as  closely 
as  possible  each  letter  in  the  word  “FOR” 
without  change  throughout  the  record  until  the 
final  roll  of  the  drums. 

The  intermediates  write  two  lines  of  the 
special  drum  corps  march,  then  start  in  regu¬ 
lar  time  on  the  word  “Element,”  emphasizing 
a  little  the  capital  “E”  which  falls  on  the  first 
beat  of  certain  measures.  It  is  difficult  to 
specify  the  exact  number  of  words  that  should 
be  written  on  each  line,  because  some  students 
return  their  carriages  more  rapidly  than  others, 
and  some  pause  a  little  longer,  losing  a  measure 
at  the  beginning  of  lines.  It  is  important  that 
the  capital  “E”  should  commence  on  the  first 
beat  of  a  measure,  so  pupils  may  be  encouraged 
to  fit  their  work  into  the  sound  picture  as  they 
acquire  control. 

The  one  thing  to  be  observed  is  that  all  three 
groups  must  watch  out  for  the  three  places 
where  the  subordinate  strains  disappear  and 
the  booming  march  stands  out.  At  these  points 
all  three  groups  swing  in  together  on  the 
“FOR”  of  the  slow  group,  swinging  away  to 
their  respective  stunts  when  the  subordinate 
strains  reappear. 

The  fast  group  will  develop  little  variations 
of  its  own,  and  this  is  desirable  within  the 
limits  of  the  instructions  above.  On  the  whole 
they  should  write  at  double  time  (twice  the 
regular  beats),  but  they  may  drop  down  to 
regular  time  or  go  up  to  quadruple  time  if 
they  can — any  way  to  fit  in  with  the  music. 

At  the  very  last  there  is  a  long  roll  of  drums 
followed  by  a  series  of  five  crashes.  All  groups 
will  watch  for  this  roll  and  break  as  nearly 
as  possible  into  simultaneous  rhythm  exercises 
(as  in  Exercise  3,  Part  3),  either  the  experts’ 
“rhythm  drill”  or  a  simpler  one;  again  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  sharp  cessation  of  this  roll  when 
it  will  be  helpful  if  the  teacher  or  a  leader 
calls  out  sharply  (with  the  final  crashes) 
"One,  two,  three,  four,  return."  If  the  group 
returns  its  carriages  together  and  immediately 
places  hands  in  laps  a  very  snappy  ending 
is  had. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it — and  may  you  enjoy 
it  as  much  as  I  always  do. 


"Buy  books  generously.  Let  your  personal  library  be  a  growing,  stimulating  force 
in  your  life.  Set  aside  a  definite  sum  in  your  personal  budget  for  this  purpose.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  increase  in  your  working  effectiveness  as  you  begin  to  read  the 
wealth  of  new  literature  available  each  year.  The  cost  is  small  as  compared  with  the 
gain.  Teachers  who  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  to  attend  school  often  hesitate  to  spend 
even  ten  dollars  a  year  on  books.  Both  are  important  and  should  be  kept  in  balance. 
Think  of  a  book  as  something  to  be  consumed  just  as  you  do  a  theater  ticket.  The  hooks 
around  you  are  an  extension  of  your  mind.  Just  as  man’s  development  of  tools  has 
helped  him  to  reach  further  and  literally  to  remove  mountains,  so  books  which  are  the 
tools  of  the  mind  multiply  the  power  of  our  limited  thought  and  experience.” 
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ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Fifteen  Hundred 

HE  billions  of  dollars  invested  in  school 
property,  the  millions  appropriated  an¬ 
nually  for  school  operating  expenses,  and 
the  urgent  building  program  for  the  future 
give  rise  to  many  business  management  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Outside  of  educational  circles,  there  is  a 
serious  movement  on  foot  to  place  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  hands  of  business  executives  of 
the  type  that  are  successfully  managing  our 
huge  financial  corporations. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  movement, 
commercial  educators  should  be  interested  in 
it  because  of  its  potential  effect  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  curricula  and  because  of  the  possibility 
of  the  commercial  department’s  assisting  in  the 
more  efficient  business  management  of  our 
schools. 

Business  theory  should  not  be  divorced  from 
business  practice.  Commercial  education  should 
not  be  divorced  from  active  participation  in 
the  administration  of  the  business  of  which  it 
is  itself  an  integral  part.  Nor  should  it  desire 
to  be  separated  from  a  business  so  rich  in 
laboratory  opportunities. 

Today,  too  many  commercial  courses  do 
not  “carry  through.”  Their  curricula  contain 
the  requisite  theory  courses  in  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  business 
English,  and  related  subjects.  But  often  they 
stop  there  without  clinching  this  knowledge 
and  skill  so  that  they  are  sure  to  hold  when 
the  students  meet  their  first  test  in  business. 

Here  within  the  family,  so  to  speak,  is  a 
busy  business  of  many  ramifications,  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  education,  and  usually  in¬ 
sufficiently  staffed.  Here  is  the  opportunity 
to  clinch  each  student’s  theory  by  daily  testing 
your  teaching  and  his  achievement  in  a  business 
laboratory  that  embraces  a  variety  of  minor 
and  major  office  activities. 

“Carry  through”  by  adding  a  finishing  course 
to  your  curriculum.  Call  it  what  you  wish — 
office  practice,  secretarial  training,  advanced 
business  training — its  content  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  vocational  choice  of  your  students 
and  by  the  daily  needs  of  your  school  adminis- 


TDollars  a  Year 

trative  offices.  Through  this  daily  contact 
with  real  business  you  and  your  students  will 
live  your  teachings,  and  incidentally  will  assist 
in  the  lowering  of  school  taxes  and  in  the 
raising  of  public  work  standards. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  the  reduction  in  school 
operating  expenses  resulting  from  the  free 
clerical  services  of  an  average  class  of  thirty 
advanced  students  may  easily  amount  to  $1500 
a  year.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself:  30  stu¬ 
dents,  1  hour  a  day,  200  days  a  year,  at  a 
minimum,  say,  of  25  cents  an  hour. 

Imagine  the  reaction  of  your  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  superintendent  when  you  turn 
in  a  businesslike  semi-annual  report  showing 
the  jobs  completed  by  your  students,  the  de¬ 
partments  served,  and  the  saving  to  the  Board 
of  $750  in  labor  1  Imagine  their  interest  and 
pride  if,  in  addition,  you  have  prepared  an 
exhibit  showing  representative  pieces  of  work, 
with  job  tickets  attached,  bearing  the  cost  and 
the  signature  of  the  official  for  whom  the  work 
was  done! 

A  finishing  course  of  this  nature  is  by  no 
means  new.  Many  of  our  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  for  years  have  maintained  a  group  of 
advanced  students  who  have  handled  admirably 
the  business  affairs  of  the  student  body,  the 
school  cafeteria,  the  cooperative  bookstore,  and 
who  have  served  as  stenographers  and  clerks 
for  various  school  officials.  Wherever  the 
course  is  organized  and  controlled  by  the 
teacher  in  a  businesslike  manner  and  not  left 
to  run  itself,  the  results  have  been  of  ines¬ 
timable  educational  value  to  the  commercial 
department  and  have  reflected  the  appreciation 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  up-to-date  com¬ 
mercial  equipment,  well-trained  and  well-paid 
instructors,  and  a  waiting  list  of  employers 
for  the  product  of  such  a  department. 

Yet,  compared  with  the  total  number  of  high 
school  commercial  departments,  those  that 
“carry  through”  and  contribute  their  $1500 
or  more  annually  are  far  too  few.  Many 
teachers  hesitate  to  attempt  a  course  of  this 
kind  because  they  feel  that  they  have  not  had 
the  requisite  business  experience.  This  reason 
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need  no  longer  keep  a  teacher  and  his  students 
from  participating  successfully  in  the  business 
activities  of  their  school  system. 

The  first  and  essential  step  in  preparation 
for  this  course  is  a  thorough  preliminary  train¬ 
ing  within  the  classroom  on  projects  similar 
to  the  practical  assignments.  By  using  one  of 
the  up-to-date  texts  on  advanced  business  train¬ 
ing,  with  its  projects,  which  have  been  care¬ 
fully  chosen  from  the  practical  activities  of 


representative  businesses,  the  teacher  trains 
himself  and  his  students  in  the  modern  method 
of  handling  incoming  and  outgoing  mail,  in 
the  principal  systems  of  filing,  in  taking  dic¬ 
tation  and  transcribing  letters  attractively  and 
rapidly,  in  answering  the  telephone  courteously, 
and  in  handling  callers  diplomatically.  He 
further  sees  that  he  and  his  students  are  drilled 
in  the  effective  use  of  the  rhany  postal  and 
{Continued  on  page  163) 


The  Tests  Themselves 

By  F.  N,  Haroutij  Fortland,  Oregon 

{Concluded  from  November  issue) 

Lesson  Seventeen 


Test  ij~E — yo-Word  Final 


Ingly 

1  becomingly 

15  charmingly 

29  enticingly 

41  scoffingly 

Ington 

2  Covijigton 

16  Huntington 

30  Wellington 

> 

Ingham 

3  Nottingham 

17  Bellingham 

Bility 

4  visibility 

18  stability 

31  legibility 

42  sensibility 

I  fication 

5  ramification 

19  amplification 

32  clarification 

43  modification 

Gram 

6  diagram 

20  telegram 

33  lettergram 

Mental 

7  regimental 

21  elemental 

34  fundamentally 

44  supplemental 

V 

Ship 

8  courtship 

22  lordship 

35  leadership 

45  steamship 

Hood 

9  sisterhood 

23  falsehood 

36  brotherhood 

46  childhood 

*2 

Ward 

10  wayward 

24  windward 

37  backward 

47  forward 

leal 

11  mechanical 

25  chemically 

38  spectacle 

48  physically 

Itis 

12  tonsilitis 

26  appendicitis 

Ulate 

13  immaculate 

27  ejaculate 

39  modulate 

49  formulate 

14  population  . 

28  regulator 

40  expostulating 

50  articulated 

\ 

i 

Lesson  Eighteen 

1 

Test  i8-E — ;o-Word 

Final 

-rity 

1  security  13  disparity 

25  priority 

37  alacrity 

-lity 

2  rascality  14  futility 

26  incredulity 

38  penalties 

• 

-city 

3  mendacity  15  simplicity 

27  ferocity 

39  sagacity 

-vity 

4  activity  16  levity 

28  gravity 

40  productivity 

ri 

-nity 

5  indignity  17  affinity 

29  eternity 

41  Christianity 

48  vicinity 

-mity 

6  equanimity  18  calamity 

30  magnanimity 

42  sublimity 

-Stic 

7  sdiolastic  19  statistical 

31  journalistic 

43  pessimistically 

-tic 

8  dramatically  20  emphatic 

32  poetical 

44  critics 

49  theoretically 

-ntic 

9  romantic  21  authentically  33  gigantically 

e graph 

10  telegraphy  22  calligraphic  34  telegrapher 

45  epigraph 

ograph 

1 1  phonography  23  lithographer  35  topographic 

46  autographed 

50  stenographically 

-logy 

12  genealogically  24  pathology 

36  etymologist 

47  theologian 

‘1 
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Lesson  Nineteen 


Test  ig~E — jo-Word  Final 


Modifications 

1  kindly  let  us  know 

28  on  the  matter 

Intersections 

2  price  list 

29  bank  draft 

“ing” 

3  giving  us 

30  knowing  this 

Week 

4  for  the  next  week  or  two  31  this  week 

Few 

5  few  weeks  ago 

Ago 

6  some  time  ago 

Possible 

7  as  soon  as  possible 

32  as  much  as  possible 

Early 

8  at  as  early  a  date  as 

possible  33  early  reply 

Sorry 

9  we  are  sorry  to  say 

Mail 

10  by  return  mail 

34  by  mail 

Course 

1 1  of  course  it  is 

Fact 

12  as  a  matter  of  fact 

35  in  view  of  the  fact 

Sure 

13  to  be  sure 

36  we  are  sure  that 

Please 

14  please  find  enclosed 

37  we  should  be  pleased 

Present 

15  at  the  present  time 

Class 

16  first  class  mail 

A  gain 

17  again  and  again 

38  over  and  over  again 

Account 

18  on  account  of  this 

39  on  account  of  the  fact 

Thank 

19  thank  you  for  your  attention 

Order 

20  we  have  your  order 

40  thank  you  for  this 

City 

21  City  of  Seattle 

order 

Department 

22  credit  department 

41  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment 

Avenue 

23  Second  Avenue 

42  Central  Avenue 

Company 

24  telephone  company 

43  trust  company 

Us 

25  tell  us 

44  please  write  us 

Holder 

26  bond  holder 

45  penholder 

Miscellaneous 

27  tomorrow  morning 

46  Friday  night 

47  rather  than 


48  please  give  this  matter 


49  shorthand  department 


50  it  is  said 


Lesson  Twenty 


Test  20-E — jo-Word  Final  {Not  including  Vocabulary) 


Initials 

1  E.  G.  Johnstown 

22  C.  W.  Smith 

States 

2  Nebraska 

23  S.  Carolina 

40  Utah 

Cities 

3  Paterson 

24  Philadelphia 

25  Albany 

41  Kansas  City  47  Los  Angeles 

Burg,  etc. 

4  Oxford 

5  Evansville 

26  Newberg 

42  Williamsport  48  Springfield 

ton-tozvH 

6  Charlestown 

27  Johnston 

City  and  State 

7  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

28  Boston,  Mass. 

43  San  Francisco,  49  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

8  Louisville,  Ky. 

29  Baltimore,  Md. 

Calif. 

9  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

30  Denver,  Colo. 

44  Washington,  D.  C. 

Compass 

10  S  W  quarter 

31  northeast 

45  southwestern  50  north 

Wordsign  De¬ 
rivatives 

11  careless 

32  favorable 

Short  voivel 

12  immigration 

33  laddie 

-ee 

13  payee 

34  daily 

Consecutive 

voivels 

14  re-appoint 

35  lighthouse 

-nment 

15  assignment 

36  discernment 

-gency 

16  urgency 

37  contingency 

-sive 

Ch 

17  intensive 

18  Loch 

38  impressive 

State  of 

City  of 

19  State  of  New  Jersey 

20  City  of  Chicago 

46  State  of  Louisiana 

Jog 

21  it  would 

39  in  many  cases 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  &  PERSONAL  NOTES 


"TX  TORD  has  just  reached  us  of  the  ap- 
yy  pointment  of  Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby  to  head 
the  commercial  education  bureau  of 
the  state  of  California.  This  is  a  newly  created 
office  under  the  administration  of  State  Super¬ 
intendent  William  J.  Cooper,  and  Doctor  Kibby 
is  the  first  director  to  be  appointed.  His  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Sacramento,  California.  Doctor 
Kibby  was  chosen  from  a  number  of  applicants 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  because 
of  his  superior  qualifications  in  the  field  of 
commercial  education  with  particular  reference 
to  California’s  own  problems  in  this  field. 

Commercial  education  administrators  and 
teachers  throughout  the  United  States  will 
welcome  this  appointment.  It  assures  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  an  earnest,  practical,  and  progressive 
program,  particularly  in  the  solution  of  the 
commercial  teacher-training  problem  and  the 
certification  of  commercial  teachers. 

For  years  Doctor  Kibby  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  with  headquarters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  later  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
civilian  rehabilitation  for  the  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of 
this  appointment  last  July.  He  is  a  “Native 
Son”  and  received  his  doctor’s  degree  in  edu¬ 
cation  at  Leland  Stanford  University. 

'^ERHAPS  some  of  our  readers  who  knew 
^  and  admired  him  have,  like  us,  not  known 
until  now  of  the  death  of  Prof.  B.  H.  Patterson, 
director  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  Teachers’  College  at  Kearney,  Nebraska. 
Professor  Patterson  was  not  able  to  return 
to  his  duties  last  fall,  but  after  a  time  in  the 
hospital  he  seemed  well  enough  to  enter 
Creighton  University  to  work  for  a  higher 
degree,  taking  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  for 
the  purpose.  A  second  attack  of  illness,  in  the 
spring,  proved  fatal,  taking  from  the  ranks  of 
commercial  education  one  of  the  leading  figures 
in  Nebraska  and  the  Central  West. 

Eighteen  years  ago  Professor  Patterson 
established  the  commercial  department  at 
Kearney,  and  in  that  time  it  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Many  hundreds  of  com¬ 


mercial  teachers  have  received  their  training 
under  his  direction.  He  was  known  not  only 
as  an  educator,  however — he  w'as  an  accom¬ 
plished  musician,  giving  particular  attention  to 
band  and  orchestra  music.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  remember  the  entertaining  music 
furnished  by  the  College  Orchestra  under  his 
baton  at  one  meeting  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Federation  at  Chicago.  He 
led  the  Kearney  Band  for  many  years  and 
composed  a  number  of  band  and  orchestra 
selections,  which  have  had  a  large  sale. 

His  wife  died  eight  years  ago,  leaving  him 
with  a  daughter,  now  grown  to  womanhood. 
Some  years  later  he  married  one  of  his  stu¬ 
dents,  and  they  had  two  fine  boys,  Charles 
and  B.  H.  Tr.,  and  a  daughter  Rose  Marie. 

^^T\EATH  has  also  taken  from  the  Mid-West 
another  prominent  educator — D.  L.  Hunt 
— whose  passing  away  a  short  time  ago  has 
been  learned  with  the  deepest  regret,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  commercial 
education.  Those  who  had  the  advantage  of 
an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hunt  will  attest  his 
never-failing  enthusiasm  for  the  profession, 
even  under  the  handicap  of  broken  health.  He 
has  made  numerous  contributions  to  good  pen¬ 
manship  and  secretarial  training,  subjects 
which  appealed  especially  to  him. 

Until  his  death  Mr.  Hunt’s  primary  interest 
was  Hunt’s  Business  College  at  Elau  Claire, 
Wisconsin.  His  was  a  role  of  good  fellowship 
that  gave  him. a  host  of  friends,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  profession.  We  join  them  in  ex¬ 
tending  to  Mrs.  Hunt  our  sincere  sympathy  in 
her  bereavement. 


<J^OCTOR  C.  W.  GIFFORD,  so  President 
J.  L.  Harmon  writes,  has  joined  the  fac¬ 
ulty  at  Bowling  Green  Business  University 
this  fall.  Doctor  Gifford’s  home  is  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  where  he  did  his  graduate  work 
and  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  is  teaching  psychologfy  and 
accounting  at  Bowling  Green. 
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Department  of  Business  Education 

TSfational  Education  Jissociation 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  July  j-p,  192S 

Report  by  W.  D.  Wigent 

(Continued  from  the  November  issue) 


The  instructional  side  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  was  the  general  theme  of  the 
concluding  session.  Starting  with  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  almost  universal  interest,  the  chairman, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Opfer,  introduced  Miss  Ethel  A. 
Rollinson,  instructor  in  the  Secretarial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Columbia  University,  and  author  of 
the  Rollinson  Diagnostic  Tests.  She  spoke  on 
The  Use  of  Measurements  in  the  Improvement 
of  Instruction  in  Shorthand.  Anyone  inclined 
at  the  outset  to  doubt  the  value  of  scientific 
testing  found  himself  confronted  with  many 
pertinent  facts  to  consider.  Miss  Rollinson’s 
conclusions  follow. 

“Measurement  will  improve  the  mental  atti¬ 
tude — if  our  minds  are  static  and  our  instruc¬ 
tion  mechanical,  measurements  will  help  re¬ 
duce  this  static  and  mechanism.  It  will  im¬ 
prove  the  teacher  group  activity — get  teachers 
to  thinking  and  working  together  to  bring 
about  a  cooperative  production.  It  will  im¬ 
prove  the  objectives — make  them  more  clearly 
defined  and  achieved.  It  will  improve  the 
course  of  study — aims,  functions,  and  attain¬ 
ments  of  each  unit  of  stenographic  knowledge 
instruction,  skill  acquirement,  and  ideals  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  development  will 
be  definitely  set  up  and  measured  step  by  step 
for  each  ability  group.  It  will  improve  the 
subject  matter — material  will  be  selected  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  pupil 
(his  economic,  social,  h^lth,  religious,  and 
interest  activities,  and  his  individual  capacity). 
It  will  improve  the  methodology — ^the  efficiency 
of  various  methods  will  be  weighed  by  pupil 
achievement  in  terms  of  workable  knowledge 
of  shorthand,  sufficiently  large  variety  of  vo¬ 
cabulary,  commercially  usable  speed  of  taking 
dictation,  and  marketable  ideals  of  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  of  workmanship. 

“The  use  of  measurements  will  help  us 
scientifically  to  experiment,  analyze,  weigh, 
reorganize,  and  thus  improve  our  objectives, 
course  of  study,  subject  matter,  and  method¬ 
ology;  and  when  these  will  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  we  will  have  improved  our  instruction.” 

A  New  Typewriting  Course 

Miss  Minnie  A.  Vavra,  Cleveland  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  presented  very  interestingly 
the  advantages  accruing  from  a  new  course 


of  study  in  typewriting.  Speaking  on  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  new  curriculum.  Miss  Vavra 
oflfered  the  following  comment : 

Teaching  of  typewriting  is  one  part  in  the  education 
of  the  pupil.  The  new  course  of  study  in  typewriting 
is  one  part  of  the  new  curriculum.  A  conception  of 
this  new  curriculum  is  found  in  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  .\ssociation  called, 
“The  New  Curriculum.” 

“For  the  first  time  in  educational  history  a 
curriculum  is  being  built  broad  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people 
and  varied  enough  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  child.  .  .  .  The  narrative  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  is  a  fascinating  story.  It  takes  us  into  the 
science  of  education  now  struggling  in  its  crude  be¬ 
ginnings,  even  as  medicine  struggled  a  century  ago. 
It  opens  the  doors  of  research  bureaus  at  work  on 
the  problems  of  education,  even  as  engineers  study 
the  problem  of  buildings.  It  takes  us  into  teachers’ 
colleges  where  psychologists  are  studying  the  learning 
processes.  Most  important  of  all,  the  story  of  the 
new  curriculum  helps  us  to  vision  education  as  a 
many-sided  process  which  concerns  the  entire  life  of 
the  child  on  the  one  hand  and  the  whole  life  of  society 
on  the  other.” 

Concerning  objectives : 

The  new  course  of  study  in  typewriting  contains 
aims  or  objectives  in  harmony  with  the  objectives  in 
the  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  National  Education  Association  com¬ 
mission.  The  usual  general  and  often  vague  objectives 
in  teaching  typewriting  had  to  be  discarded  or  broken 
into  small  definite  units.  Fifty-six  specific  objectives 
replace  the  customary  dozen  or  two  generalizations. 
Objectives  concerning  the  development  of  attitudes, 
ideals,  and  appreciations  are  included  as  well  as  those 
dealing  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  habits,  and 
skills.  All  objectives  are  stated  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  pupil.  For  we  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  pupil  we  are  teaching,  not  a  machine.  Further¬ 
more.  each  objective  had  to  pass  the  test  of  practica¬ 
bility.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  write  lohat  was  to  be 
done  but  also  hoiv.  Each  objective  is  therefore  accom¬ 
panied  by  detailed  suggestions  as  to  how  it  may  be 
attained. 

And  in  conclusion; 

The  new  course  of  study  in  typewriting  is  a  great 
factor  in  improving  instruction  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  carefully  written,  presenting  to  the  teacher 
reliable  information.  It  contains  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  research  in  the  psychology  of  learning  to 
typewrite,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  type¬ 
writing.  It  considers  the  pupil,  as  well  as  the  type 
of  learning  and  the  requirements  of  the  business 
world.  It  recognizes  individualistic  factors  of  motiva¬ 
tion,  attitudes,  and  the  physical  and  mental  charac¬ 
teristics  of  pupils  of  high  school  age.  It  embraces 
(Continued  on  page  16S) 
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Christmas 

Christmas  marks  the  coming  into  the  world 
of  a  new  force  whose  beneficence  has  never 
ceased;  a  force  so  humatr’^  and  compassionate 
that  little  children  sing  of  it  with  joy,  and 
yet  a  force  so  godlike  that  angels  sounded  its'*® 
marching  music  to  this  w'orld.  The  fires  that 
burn  on  happy  hearthstones  are  its  altar-fires, 
the  cherishing  of  children’s®®  joys  its  alms, 
the  loyalties  of  friendship  its  shining  ritual, 
and  its  sacraments  are  Christmas  cheer, 
Christmas  charity,  Christmas  hope.  (80) 

Working  and  Doing 

From  Mr.  FortTs  Page  in  the  "Dearborn  Independent" 

The  whole  secret  of  a  successful  life  is  to 
find  out  what  it  is  your  destiny  to  do,  and 
then^®  do  it. 

When  we  speak  of  what  W'e  “do”  we  usually 
mean  what  it  is  we  "do”  for  a  living.*®  “What 
are  you  going  to  do  when  you  are  a  man?” 
we  sometimes  ask  the  children. 

We  all  have  to®®  work,  but  most  of  us  have 
something  to  “do”  as  well.  If  all  that  a  man 
has  to  “do”  in®®  the  world  is  the  mechanical 
operations  he  performs  during  working  hours, 
then  it  would  follow  that  if  machinery  should 
be*®®  invented  to  perform  that  operation  for 
him,  he  w'ould  have  nothing  to  “do.” 

We  toil  because  we  have  to  square*-®  our 
debt  with  the  earth — we  have  to  pay  for  the 
wealth  she  lends  us  in  every  material  thing 
we**®  use.  But  what  do  we  do  with  the  life 
that  we  thus  buy?  That  is  the  true  form  of 
the*®®  question  as  to  what  we  “do.” 

But  there  is  something  besides  our  toil — 
there  is  also  our  work.  Our  toil*®®  is  what 
we  have  to  do  to  bear  our  part  of  the  work 
of  production  in  which  mankind  is  engaged,^®® 
and  the  fruits  of  which  are  essential  to  our 
well-being.  That  is  our  toil.  But  our  work 
is  that^^®  which  we  would  do  all  the  time  if  we 
could.  Happy  is  the  man  whose  toil  and 
work  are  one.-*®  There  are  many,  however, 
not  so  happily  situated. 

Most  of  us  are  doing  two  things :  that  by 
which  the  body-®®  is  kept  alive,  and  that  by 
which  the  higher  part  of  our  nature  lives.  We 
go  to  the  job  to-®®  pay  expenses,  and  then 
we  indulge  ourselves  in  what  we  like  to  do, 
and  maybe  were  meant  to  do. 

But*®®  some  day  there  may  come  to  one  the 
duty  to  do  a  disagreeable  task,  to  take  up  a 
cause  which®**®  will  yield  no  reward — a  cause 
which  will  at  first  surround  one  with  mis¬ 


understanding  and  abuse,  which  will  make 
one®*®  look  like  a  fool  before  nien.  One  natu¬ 
rally  shrinks  from  it,  but  it  will  make  itself 
known  to  one  as®®®  a  serious  proposition  re¬ 
gardless  of  likes  and  dislikes. 

The  appointed  task  may  be  less  in  harmony 
with  a  man’s  tastes®®®  than  he  expected.  A 
man’s  real  work  is  not  always  what  he  would 
have  chosen  to  do.  There  is  all*®®  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  choosing  and  being  chosen. 
Sometimes  our  choices  are  our  destruction. 

But  when  a  man  is  sure  of*®®  what  he  has 
to  do — ^and  unselfish  sincerity,  simple  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  what  is  right,  are  the  only  com¬ 
passes  by**®  which  he  can  be  sure — then  he 
may  also  be  sure  of  this :  he  is  not  the  only 
one.  Others*®®  have  been  notified  and  called 
out  too.  But  maybe  not  to  initiate  the  work. 
Maybe  just  to  form  the  silent*®®  background, 
the  receptive  soil  for  the  effects  which  your 
work  will  bring  out. 

No  man  ever  stands  alone  in  any®®®  cause, 
if  it  is  a  righteous  one.  When  he  calls  his 
voice  will  be  heard  and  answered.  He  will 
be®®®  made  aware  by  a  thousand  means  that 
what  he  trembled  before  as  a  stern,  forbidding 
task,  is  really  the  silent®*®  interest  of  many 
people. 

If  a  man  is  right  he  can  afford  to  go  ahead 
full  steam.  To  be  right®®®  means  mainly  to  be 
in  tune  with  destiny,  and  willing  to  obey.  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  to  be  agreeable,®®® 
nor  to  be  agreed  with,  nor  to  be  popular,  but 
it  does  mean  to  be  useful  in  the  purpose 
which®®®  destiny  is  trying  to  achieve.  If  a  man 
is  right  he  need  not  fear  about  standing  alone. 
If  he  seems®®®  to  be,  it  is  only  a  test  of  his 
mettle  and  sincerity.  Every  idea  that  is  right 
has  many  silent®*®  adherents.  Destiny  is  kind; 
it  never  asks  a  human  being  to  do  anything 
alone. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of®®®  nonsense  spoken 
about  “the  lonely  heights.”  They  are  not 
lonely,  though  they  may  be  silent.  The  lone¬ 
liness  comes  when  a®®®  man  settles  within 
himself  whether  he  is  to  be  a  mere  form  fol¬ 
lowing  a  conventional  routine,  or  whether  he 
is*®®  to  listen  and  obey  the  voice  of  changeful 
life.  It  is  lonely  for  him  while  he  is  deciding. 
If  he*®®  decides  to  do  what  duty  bids  him,  then 
he  is  no  longer  lonely ;  he  comes  at  once  into 
the  fellowship**®  of  all  liberated  souls.  The 
only  liberated  souls  are  those  dedicated  to 
perpetual  obedience. 

Most  of  us  will  never  get*®®  fame.  In  a  way 
this  is  to  be  regretted,  for  if  we  could  get  it 
we  should  know  how  well*®®  off  we  are  with¬ 
out  it.  Most  of  us  will  never  shine  as  the 
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captain-leader  of  great  movements ;  but  the®°° 
real  success  and  achievement  of  life  is  to  be 
one  of  the  foot  soldiers  of  those  great  silent 
movements  which, like  the  motion  of  the 
sea,  keep  humanity  from  stagnation. 

There  was  a  man  whose  toil  was  really  that 
of84o  j  cobbler  but  whose  work  was  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  monumental  volume  on  the  history 
of  the  civilization  of  the**®®  country  to  which 
he  belonged.  At  the  rear  of  his  store  he 
mended  shoes  all  day,  at  the  close  of®®®  the 
day  he  took  up  the  work  which  was  to  confer 
a  lasting  benefit  on  the  minds  of  thousands 
of*®®  his  fellow-men.  His  'book  is  to  this  day 
a  standard  of  reference  among  students  and 
teachers.  He  had  to®-®  “do”  shoes  for  a  living ; 
his  real  work  was  the  task  of  a  lifetime.  (934) 


Lesson  Seventeen 

Words 

Outward,  cynical,  obstacles,  hesitatingly, 
visibility,  relationship,  admiringly,  justification, 
immaculate,  flexibility,  surgical,  windward,  un¬ 
willingly,  lordship,  companionship,  chemicals, 
surprisingly,  codification,  Tarkington,  scholar¬ 
ship,-®  vehicles,  receptacles,  Dillingham,  under- 
standingly,  nullification,  respectability,  radio¬ 
gram,  divisibility,  professorship,  awkwardly, 
granulated,  departmental,  haltingly,  courtship, 
oratorical,  inability,  correspondingly,  back¬ 
wardness,  laryngitis,  possibility,^®  clarification, 
penmanship,  quizzical,  tropical,  ramifications. 
(45) 

Sentences 

We  regret  our  inability  to  submit  estimates 
on  the  construction  work  of  the  Kensington 
plant  within  the  figure  you  prescribe.^®  In  our 
telegram  of  October  16,  we  stipulated  that  in 
accordance  with  present  regulations  we  could 
not  guarantee  a  commission^®  over  15%.  It 
is  a  physical  impossibility  for  us  to  undertake 
to  make  any  radical  changes  in  the®®  plans 
already  submitted  to  the  committee.  We  will 
willingly  and  cheerfully  refund  your  money 
for  the  merchandise.  We  shall  in®®  all  likeli¬ 
hood  consider  the  advisability  of  making  a 
modification  in  the  requirements  for  certifica¬ 
tion  to  the  classical  course.  (98) 


Lesson  Eighteen 

Words 

Charity,  formalities,  audacity,  vanity,  sar¬ 
castic,  poetical,  emphatically,  telegraphed, 
typographical,  impurities,  sympathetic,  uni¬ 
versality,  alphabetically,  similarity,  plurality, 
acrostic,  telegrapher,  humanity,  peculiarities, 
authentically,^®  immortality,  posterity,  theolo- 
gists,  simplicity,  phraseology,  scholastically, 
realistic,  indignities,  illegality,  prophetic,  ana¬ 
lytically,  gymnastics,  gravity,  rarity,  hecto¬ 


graph,  seniority,  partiality,  conformity,  drastic, 
agility,*®  severity,  static,  telegraphs,  sanity, 
curiosity.  (45) 

Sentences 

His  irregularity  and  his  indifference  as  to 
punctuality  were  responsible  for  his  losing  his 
position  with  the  telegraph  company.  His^® 
familiarity  with  the  handling  of  high-grade 
securities  and  his  capacity  for  hard  work  in¬ 
creased  his  popularity  with  the  firm.*®  I  am 
unable  to  understand  why  the  telegram  was 
not  delivered  earlier  in  the  day.  His  steno¬ 
graphic  experience  combined  with®®  his  under¬ 
standing  of  domestic  transportation  facilities 
made  him  a  valuable  asset  to  the  company. 
His  systematic  study  of  statistics  in®®  connec¬ 
tion  with  political  campaigns  enabled  him  to 
be  of  great  help  to  the  committee.  (94) 

Lesson  Nineteen 

Words 

We  take  pleasure,  under  separate  cover, 
free  of  charge,  to  a  large  extent,  we  are  un¬ 
able,  finishing  department,  if  possible,^®  of 
course  it  isn’t,  supposing  that,  first  place,  must 
be  done,  as  black  as,  offering  you,  as  follows, 
credit  memorandum,*®  life  insurance,  inasmuch 
as,  so  as,  expect  to  be  able,  in  order  to  respect, 
parcel  post,  worse  than,  in  any®®  way,  traffic 
manager,  two  or  three  months,  to  some  extent, 
three  or  four  days,  somehow  or  other,  power 
of  attorney,®®  arranging  this,  it  is  certain,  in 
the  meanwhile,  up  to  date,  none  of  them,  Friday 
morning,  what  has  been  done,^®®  give  this 
matter,  we  cannot  be  sure,  of  course  it  will  be 
necessary,  sale  price,  your  immediate  attention, 
money  order'^®  department,  tell  us,  printing 
company,  out  of  town.  (128) 

Sentences 

In  order  to  be  able  to  fill  your  requirements 
more  satisfactorily,  we  are  mailing  you  a 
price  list  and  an*®  order  blank  for  your  use 
in  sending  us  your  fall  order.  The  general 
manager  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany  assured*®  the  Board  of  Education  that 
in  a  few  days  he  would  be  able  to  fill  all  requisi¬ 
tions  for  the  coming®®  term.  The  offices  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building  are  open  daily  from  9  a.®®  m. 
to  4  p.m.,  excepting  Saturdays.  W^e  are  of  the 
opinion  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled*®®  to  revise  our  price  lists  in  order  to 
meet  the  substantial  increase  in  rates  by  the 
transportation  companies.  We  thank*-®  you 
for  your  order  of  October  10,  which  is  being 
mailed  you  today  by  parcel  post.  (136) 

Lesson  Twenty 

Words 

State  of  Michigan,  Nashville,  usage,  un¬ 
favorably,  utterly,  likeable,  postponement, 
Shreveport,  State  of  Vermont,  Pittsfield,  mail- 
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able,  Millford,  Stamford,  Newburg,  careworn, 
gingerly,^®  Williamsport,  considerably,  con¬ 
finement,  State  of  New  Hampshire,  alignment, 
forgery,  clearance;  Scranton,  Pennsylvania; 
reopen,  Frankford,  Oceanville.  State  of 
Florida,  adhesive,  reappoint,^*^  stringency,  pro¬ 
gressive,  favorite,  flatterer,  correspondents, 
corrosive,  immigrants,  northeasterly,  Lockport, 
Grand  Pre,  seaworthy,  Bloomfield.  (53) 

Sentences 

The  Holland  Tunnel  under  the  Hudson 
River  connecting  New  York  City  with  Jersey 
City  facilitates  the  transportation  of  merchan¬ 
dise  by^**  motor  trucks.  We  have  placed  a 
contract  with  the  Pittsburg  agency  for  our 
advertising  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
eastern  Ohio.^®  In  January  or  February  we 
shall  hold  a  conference  with  our  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  throughout  our  southwestern  ter¬ 
ritory  either  in  St.“®  Louis,  Missouri,  or  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado.  We  are  seriously  considering 
the  transfer  of  Mr.  Hunter,  general  manager 
of  our  Chicago  office,®®  to  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
About  March  1  we  shall  install  a  motor  truck 
delivery  service  between  New  York  and 
Boston.  (99) 

The  Big  Idea 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 

In  tht  New  York  ''Globe" 

Knowledge  is  man’s  greatest  asset.  If  you 
want  to  be  successful  and  are  thrown  into  the 
world  of  big  things,*®  with  men  who  have 
succeeded  in  other  fields  of  endeavor,  you  will 
be  able  to  speak  their  language. 

Knowledge  is^®  the  language  of  the  hun¬ 
dredth  man. 

Ignorance  embarrasses  you,  shames  you, 
makes  you  tongue-tied  and  awkward. 

There  is  no®®  royal  road  to  knowledge. 

You  cannot  learn  its  language  in  a  week, 
nor  a  month,  nor  four  years  in  school,®®  nor  by 
any  other  spurt  of  effort. 

There  is  just  one  big  idea  you  must  get, 
if  you  would  take^®®  your  place  among  the 
worthwhile  people. 

It  is :  “Learn  one  thing  every  day.” 

That  is  the  old,  smooth,  straight*^®®  turnpike 
that  leads  directly  to  your  goal. 

As  Franklin  discovered  that  lightning  is 
electricity,  and  Columbus  discovered  America, 
so  when^^®  you  have  discovered  that  you  may 
learn  one  thing  a  day,  and  have  found  a  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  do  it,^®®  you  have  hit  upon  the 
most  valuable  truth  in  your  life.  (171) 


Supplementary  Lesson  Drills — II 

Lesson  Five 

Spaced,  castings,  broth,  jest,  flakes,  tasty, 
smoother,  healthier.  Bethel,  muscles,  thirsty, 
sockets,  choose,  slings,  affi.xed,  shrank,  onyx. 


hazy,  easily,  zenith,*®  soaks,  erosion,  meetings, 
conscious,  unconsciously,  prongs,  oceans.  (27) 

.  We  shall  do  everything  we  can  to  get  your 
awnings  to  you  early  in  the  week.  Mr.  Smith 
will  be*®  in  your  city  ne.xt  week,  when  he  will 
speak  to  you  about  your  sales  in  your  section. 
Mr.  Frank  wilP®  see  you  at  the  meeting.  (45) 

Lesson  Six 

Coining,  spinal,  spout,  ruffian,  pouches, 
noisily,  spied,  piles,  squire,  license,  hives,  towel¬ 
ing,  cayenne,  nausea,  shadowy,  tidily,  proudly, 
finally,  siren,  futile,*®  radiation,  aroused,  sky¬ 
light,  hoists,  reaction,  spiked.  (26) 

Please  send  me  your  price  of  wire  with  an 
unusually  fine  mesh.  Shall  I  try  to  get  the 
coil  oF®  wire  while  I  am  in  Troy?  A  few  of 
the  scouts  will  join  our  group  while  we  are 
in  Lyons.  (40) 

Lesson  Seven 

Accent,  sprinter,  tendril,  ascent,  whiten, 
itemized,  bantam,  astonish,  bindery,  piston,  ali¬ 
mony,  amend,  redemption,  cinders,  contained, 
mental,  minutely,  prudence,  colander,  mineral,*® 
studio,  dainty.  (22) 

We  have  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
trying  to  obtain  good  brands  of  canned  goods. 
You  are  invited  to*®  examine  our  very  fine 
line  of  dresses.  We  are  willing  to  grant  you 
an  e.xtension  of  time.  (37) 

Lesson  Eight 

Ardent,  carton,  cartoon,  curtain,  current, 
conversant,  ministers,  gusher,  attired,  musters, 
plainer.  Auburn,  warranted,  preserved,  termi¬ 
nate,  quartet,  cistern,  remailed,  surprised,  re¬ 
organize,*®  retailers,  surfaces,  George,  stirred, 
skirts,  serpents.  (26) 

I  am  surprised  to  learn  of  the  decrease  in 
the  monthly  earnings  of  your  organization  since 
May.  We  guarantee  prompt*®  service  on  all 
mail  orders.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
merchants  are  in  harmony  about  the  plan.  (39) 


The  Twinkling  of  a  Eye 

By  Brander  Matthews 

Reprinted  in  shorthand  by  special  permission 
of  the  author 

(Continued  from  the  November  issue) 

Although  the  Whittiers,  father  and  son,®®®® 
spent  Sunday  out  of  town,  Paul  made  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  the  friends  whom  they  were  visiting, 
and  returned  to  the®®*®  city  by  a  midnight  train. 
Thus  he  was  enabled  to  present  fiimself  at  the 
office  of  the  Ramapo  Works  very®®'*®  early  on 
Monday  morning. 

It  was  so  early,  indeed,  that  no  one  of  the 
employees  had  arrived  when  the  son®®®®  of  the 
senior  partner,  bag  in  hand,  pushed  open  the 
street  door  and  entered  the  long  store,  at  the 
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far“^  end  of  which  the  i)orter  was  still  tidying 
up  for  the  day’s  work. 

“An’  is  that  you,  Mister  Paul?”  Mike®®'*® 
asked  in  surprise,  as  he  came  out  of  the  private 
office  to  see  who  the  early  visitor  might  be. 
“An’®®‘®  what  brought  ye  out  o’  your  bed  before 
breakfast  like  this?” 

“I  always  get  out  of  bed  before  breakfast,” 
Paul®*^®  answered.  “Don’t  you?” 

“Would  1  get  up  if  I  hadn’t  got  to  get  up 
to  get  my  livin’?”  the  porter®**®®  replied. 

Paul  entered  the  office,  followed  by  Mike, 
still  wondering  why  the  young  man  was  there 
at  that  hour.  ^ 

After®®**®  a  swift  glance  round  the  office, 
Paul  put  down  his  bag  on  the  table  and  turned 
suddenly  to  the  porter®'®®  with  a  question. 

“When  does  Bob  get  down  here?” 

Mike  looked  at  the  clock  in  the  corner  before 
answering. 

“It’ll®^*®  be  ten  minutes,”  he  said,  “or  maybe 
twenty  before  the  boy  does  be  here  to^y 
seein’  it’s  Monday  mornin’  and®’^®  he’ll  be  tired 
with  not  working  of  Sunday,” 

“Ten  minutes,”  repeated  Paul  slowly.  After 
a  moment’s  thought  he  continued,  “Then®’^®® 
I’ll  have  to  ask  you  to  go  out  for  me,  Mike,” 

“I  can  go  anywhere  ye  want.  Mister  Paul,” 
the®'**®  porter  responded. 

“I  want  you  to  go - ”  began  Paul,  “I  want 

you  to  go - ”  and  he  hesitated,  as  though 

he®**®®  was  not  quite  sure  what  is  was  he  wished 
the  porter  to  do,  “I  want  you  to  go  to  the®**^® 
office  of  the  Gotham  Gazette  and  get  me  two 
copies  of  yesterday’s  paper.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand?” 

“Maybe  they  won’t  be*®^®  open  so  early  in 
the  mornin’,”  said  the  Irishman. 

“That’s  no  matter,”  said  Paul,  and  hastily 
correcting  himself,  “I  mean®**®®  tliat  I  want 
you  to  go  there  now,  and  get  the  papers  if 
you  can.  Of  course,  if  the  office®**®®  isn’t  open, 
I  shall  have  to  send  again  later.” 

“I’ll  be  goin’  now.  Mister  Paul,”  and  Mike 
took  his  hat®®®®  from  a  chair  and  started  off 
at  once. 

Paul  walked  through  the  store  with  the 
porter.  When  Mike  had  gone,®®-®  the  young 
man  locked  the  front  door  and  returned  at 
once  to  the  private  office  in  the  rear.  He 
shut®®^®  himself  in,  and  lowered  all  the  shades, 
so  that  whatever  he  might  do  inside  could 
not  be  seen  by  anyone®®®®  on  the  outside. 

Whatever  it  was  he  wished  to  do,  he  was 
able  to  do  it  swiftly,  for  in  less®®®®  than  a  minute 
after  he  had  closed  the  door  of  the  office  he 
opened  it  again,  and  came  out  into^®®®  the  main 
store  with  his  bag  in  his  hand.  He  walked 
leisurely  to  the  front  of  the  store,  arriving 
just^®^®  in  time  to  unlock  the  door  as  the  office 
boy  came  around  the  corner,  smoking  a 
cigarette. 

When  Bob,  still'®^®  puffing  steadily,  was 
about  to  open  the  door  and  enter  the  store, 
he  looked  up  and  discovered  that  Paul  was^®®® 
gazing  at  him.  The  boy  pinched  the  cigarette 
out  of  his  mouth  and  dropped  it  outside,  and 
then  came  in,^®®®  his  eyes  expressing  his  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  presence  of  the  senior  partner’s 
son  down  town  at  that  early  hour  in^'®®  the 
morning. 


Paul  greeted  the  boy  pleasantly,  but  B<jb 
got  away  from  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Ever 
since  the^'*^®  young  man  had  told  what  had 
gone  on  in  the  office  when  Bob  was  its  only 
occupant,  the  office-boy^“®  was  a  little  afraid 
of  the  young  man,  as  though  someway  mysteri¬ 
ous,  not  to  say  uncanny. 

Paul  thought  it  best’^®®  to  wait  for  the 
porter’s  return,  and  he  stood  outside  under 
the  archway  for  five  minutes,  smoking  a  cigar, 
with^^®®  his  bag  at  his  feet. 

When  Mike  came  back  with  the  two  copies 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper  he  had  been^-®® 
sent  to  get,  Paul  gave  him  the  money  for  them, 
and  an  extra  quarter  for  himself.  Then  the 
young  man^^“®  picked  up  his  bag  again. 

“When  my  father  comes  down,  Mike,”  he 
said,  “tell  him  I  may  be  a  little’^-'*®  late  in 
getting  back  this  morning.” 

“An’  are  ye  goin’  away  now.  Mister  Paul?” 
the  porter  asked.  “What  good  was’-®®  it  that 
ye  got  out  o’  bed  before  breakfast  and  come 
down  here  so  early  in  the  mornin’?” 

Paul  laughed^**®®  a  little. 

“I  had  a  reason  for  coming  here  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  he  answered  briefly ;  and  with  that  he 
walked  away,^®®®  his  bag  in  one  hand,  and  the 
two  bulky  and  gaudy  papers  in  the  other. 

Mike  watched  him  turn  the’^®®®  corner,  and 
then  went  into  the  store  again,  where  Bob 
greeted  him  promptly  w’ith  a  request  why  the 
old  man’s^®®®  son  had  been  getting  up  by  the 
bright  light. 

“If  I  was  the  boss  or  the  boss’s  son 
either,”’^®®®  said  Bob,  “I  wouldn’t  get  up  till 
I  was  good  and  ready.  I’d  have  my  breakfast 
in  bed  if  P®®®  had  a  mind  to,  an’  my  dinner 
too,  an’  my  supper.  An’  I  wouldn’t  do  no 
work,  an’  I’d  go^^®®  to  the  theayter  every  night, 
and  twice  on  Saturdays.” 

“I  dunno  why  Mister  Paul  was  down,”  Mike 
explained.  “All  he^^®®  wanted  was  two  o’  thim 
Sunday  papers  with  pictures  in  thim.  What  did 
he  want  two  o’  thim  for  I'^^®  dunno.  There’s 
reading  enough  in  one  o’  thim  to  last  me  a 
month  of  Sundays.” 

It  may  be  surmised  that’^®®  Mike  would 
have  been  still  more  in  the  dark  as  to  Paul 
Whittier’s  reasons  for  coming  down  town  so 
early^^**®  that  Monday  morning,  if  he  could 
have  seen  the  young  man  throw  the  copies  of 
the  Gotham  Gazette  into  the’®®®  first  ash-cart 
he  passed  after  he  was  out  of  range  of  the 
porter’s  vision. 

Paul  was  not  the  only’®®”  member  of  Whit¬ 
tier,  Wheatcroft  &  Co.  to  arrive  at  the  office 
early  that  morning.  Mr.  Wheatcroft  was 
usually  punctual,  taking’®^  his  seat  as  his  desk 
just  as  the  clock  struck  half-past  nine.  On 
that  Monday  morning  he  entered  the’®®”  store 
a  little  before  nine. 

As  he  walked  back  to  the  office,  he  looked 
over  at  the  desks  of  the’®®®  clerks  as  though 
he  was  seeking  some  one. 

At  the  door  of  the  office  he  met  Bob. 

“Hasn’t  the  major’®”®  come  down  yet?”  he 
asked  shortly. 

“No,  sir,”  the  boy  answered.  “He  don’t 
never  get  here  till  nine.” 

“H’m,”  grunted’®®®  the  junior  partner. 
“When  he  does  come,  tell  him  I  want  to  see 
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him  at  once — ^at  once,  do  you^*^®  understand?” 

‘‘I  ain’t  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,”  Bob 
responded.  “I’ll  steer  him  in  to  you  as  soon 
as  ever"®®"  he  shows  up.” 

But,  for  a  wonder,  the  old  bookkeeper  was 
late  that  morning.  Ordinarily,  he  was  a  model 
q£768o  exactitude.  Yet  the  clock  struck  nine, 
and  half-past,  and  ten,  before  he  appeared  in 
the  store. 

Before  he  changed’’^”®  his  coat  Bob  was  at 
his  side. 

“Mr.  Wheatcroft,  he  wants  to  see  you  now 
in  a  hurry,”  said  the^^*®  boy. 

Major  Van  Zandt  paled  swiftly,  and  steadied 
himself  by  a  grasp  of  the  railing. 

“Does  Mr.  Wheatcroft  wish  to^^*®  see  me?” 
he  asked  faintly. 

“You  bet  he  does,”  the  boy  answered,  “an’ 
in  a  hurry,  too.  He  came  bright^^®®  and  early 
this  morning  a  purpose  to  see  you,  and  he’s 
been  awaiting  for  two  hours.  An’  I  guess 
he’s^Ts®  go£  j^ig  jnad  up  now.” 

When  the  old  bookkeeper,  with  his  blanched 
face  and  his  faltering  step,  entered  the  pri¬ 
vate^*®®  office,  Mr.  Wheatcroft  wheeled  around 
in  his  chair. 

“Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it?”  he  cried.  “At  last!” 

“I  regret  that^®*®  I  was  late  this  morning, 
Mr.  Wheatcroft,”  Van  Zandt  began. 

“That’s  no  matter !”  said  the  employer.  “At 
least  I  want’^*^®  to  talk  about  something  else.” 

“About  something  else?”  echoed  the  old  man 
feebly. 

“Yes,”  responded  Mr.  Wheatcroft.  “Shut 
the  door^*®®  behind  you,  please,  so  that  that 
red-headed  cub  out  there  can’t  hear  what  I 
am  going  to  say;  and^®*®  take  a  chair.  Yes; 
there  is  something  else  I’ve  got  to  say  to  you, 
and  I  want  you  to  be^®®®  frank  with  me.” 

Whatever  it  was  that  Mr.  Wheatcroft  had 
to  say  to  Major  Van  Zandt,  it  had  to  be^®^® 
said  under  the  eyes  of  the  clerks  on  the  other 
side  of  the  glass  partition.  And  it  took  a 
long^®^®  time  saying,  for  it  was  evident  to  any 
observer  of  the  two  men,  as  they  sat  in  the 
private  office,"®®®  that  Mr.  Wheatcroft  was 
trying  to  force  an  explanation  of  some  sort 
from  the  old  bookkeeper,  and  that  the  major*®®® 
was  resisting  his  employer’s  entreaties  as  best 
he  could.  Apparently  the  matter  under  dis¬ 
cussion  was  of  an  importance  so  grave®®®®  as 
to  make  Mr.  Wheatcroft  resolutely  retain  his 
self-control ;  and  not  once  did  he  let  his  voice 
break  out®®^®  explosively  as  was  his  custom. 

Major  Van  Zandt  was  still  closeted  with 
Mr.  Wheatcroft  when  Mr.  Whittier  arrived. 
The  senior®®^®  partner  stopped  near  the  street 
door  to  speak  to  a  clerk;  and  he  was  joined 
almost  immediately  by  his  son.®®®® 

“Well,  Paul,”  said  the  father,  “have  I  got 
down  here  before  you,  after  all,  and  in  spite 
of  your  running®®®®  away  last  night?” 

“No,”  the  son  responded,  “I  was  the  first 
to  arrive  this  morning — luckily.” 

“Luckily?”  echoed  his  father.®^®®  “I  suppose 
that  means  that  you  have  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  your  purpose — whatever  it  was.  You 
didn’t  tell  me,®^^®  you  know.” 

“I’m  ready  to  tell  you  now,  father,”  said 
Paul,  “since  I  have  succeeded.” 
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Walking  down  the  store  together,®^^®  they 
came  to  the  private  office. 

As  the  old  bookkeeper  saw  them,  he  started 
up,  and  made  as  if  to®*®®  leave  the  office. 

“Keep  your  seat,  major,”  cried  Mr.  Wheat¬ 
croft,  sternly  but  not  unkindly.  “Keep  your 
seat,  please.”  Then  he®*®®  turned  to  Mr. 
Whittier. 

“I  have  something  to  tell  you  both,”  he  said, 
“and  I  want  the  major  here  while®^®®  I  tell  you. 
Paul,  may  I  trouble  you  to  see  that  the  door 
is  closed  so  that  we  are  out®^^®  of  hearing?” 

“Certainly,”  Paul  responded,  as  he  closed 
the  door. 

“Well,  Wheatcroft,”  Mr.  Whittier  said, 
“what  is  all  this  mystery®^^®  of  yours  now  ?” 

“My  mystery  1”  he  cried.  “It’s®^®®  the  mystery 
that  puzzled  us  all,  and  I’ve  solved  it.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the  senior 
partner. 

“What  I®^®®  mean  is,  that  somebody  has  been 
opening  that  safe  there  in  the  corner,  and 
reading  our  private  letter-book,  and®®®®  finding 
out  what  we  were  bidding  on  important  con¬ 
tracts.  What  I  mean  is,  that  this  man  has 
taken  this  information,®®^®  filched  from  us,  and 
sold  it  to  our  competitors,  who  were  not  too 
scrupulous  as  to  be  unwilling  to  buy®®^®  stolen 
goods !” 

“We  all  suspected  this,  as  you  know,”  the 
elder  Whittier  said;  “have  you  anything  new 
now?” 

“Haven’t  I  ?’’*3®®  returned  Mr.  Wheatcroft. 
“I’ve  found  the  man  I  That’s  all !” 

“You,  too?”  ejaculated  Paul. 

“Who  is  he?”  asked  the  senior  partner.®®®® 

“Wait  a  minute,”  Mr.  Wheatcroft  begged. 
“Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,  and  I’ll  tell  you.  Yester¬ 
day  afternoon,  I  don’t  know®'*®®  what  possessed 
me,  but  I  felt  drawn  down  town  for  some 
reason.  I  wanted  to  see  if  anything  was 
going®*®®  on  down  here.  I  knew  we  had  made 
that  bid,  Saturday,  and  I  wondered  if  any¬ 
body  would  try  to  get®'*'*®  it  on  Sunday.  So 
I  came  down  about  four  o’clock,  and  I  saw  a 
man  sneak  out  of  the  front®*®®  door  of  this 
office.  I  followed  him  as  swiftly  as  I  could, 
and  as  quietly,  for  I  didn’t  want  to®*®®  give  the 
alarm  until  I  knew  more.  The  man  did  not 
see  me,  as  he  turned  to  go  up  the®*®®  steps 
of  the  elevated  railroad  station.  At  the  corner 
I  saw  his  face.” 

“Did  you  recognize  him?”  asked  Mr. 
Whittier.®®®® 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer.  “And  he  did  not 
see  me.  There  were  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  perhaps  that’s  the®®*®  reason.  This 
morning  I  called  him  in  here,  and  he  has  finally 
confessed  the  whole  thing.” 

“Who — who  is  it?’’®®®o  asked  Mr.  Whittier, 
dreading  to  look  at  the  old  bookkeeper,  who 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  for®®®® 
thirty  years  and  more. 

“It  is  Major  Van  Zandt!”  Mr.  Wheatcroft 
declared. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence ;  then  the®®®® 
voice  of  Paul  Whittier  was  heard  saying — 

“I  think  there  is  some  mistake !” 
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Meet  Us  In  Detroit 

See  our  representatives  at  our  exhibit  space  in  Hotel 
Statler  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation,  December  27,  28,  29.  A  number 
of  fine  openings  for  commercial  teachers  Avill  be  reported 
to  us  there.  If  available  for  a  better  position,  -write  us  now. 

SPECIALISTS^  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  President  Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FAST  WORK 

The  principal  telephoned  us  over  several  hundred 
miles,  at  7  P.  M.  At  once  we  wired  our  nominee,  1,000 
miles  away,  to  apply  by  wire.  At  10  next  morning  she 
had  applied.  At  5  P.  M.  she  wired  she  was  engaged  at 
$2,500.  It  was  at  the  end  of  a  dull  season;  she  had  no 
position,  and  had  entered  a  State  Normal  School.  We’d 
like  to  help  you  as  we  helped  that  teacher  and  principal. 
May  we? 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 

E.  E.  Gajlord,  Mgr.  Larcom  Are.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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“A  mistake  ?”  cried  Mr.  Wheatcroft.  “What 
kind*®^“  of  a  mistake?” 

“A  mistake  as  to  the  guilty  man,”  responded 
Paul. 

“Do  you  mean  that  the  major  isn’t 
guilty  asked  Mr.  Wheatcroft. 

“That’s  what  I  mean,”  Paul  returned. 

“But  he  has  confessed,”  Mr.  Wheatcroft 
retorted. 

“I  can’t  help  that,”®*®®  was  the  response.  “He 
isn’t  the  man  who  opened  that  safe  yesterday 
afternoon  at  half-past  three,  and  took  out®*®® 
the  letter-book. 

The  old  bookkeeper  looked  at  the  young  man 
in  frightened  amazement. 

“I  have  confessed  it,”  he  said®^®®  piteously. 
“I  have  confessed  it.” 

“I  know  you  did  major,”  Paul  declared  not 
unkindly.  “And  I  don’t  know  why  you®^^®  do, 
for  you  were  not  the  man.” 

“And  if  the  man  who  confesses  is  not  the 
man  who  did  it,®^^®  who  is?” 

“I  don’t  know  who  is — although  I  have  my 
suspicions,”  said  Paul ;  “but  I  have  his  photo¬ 
graph — taken®^*®  in  the  act!”  (8763) 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 


Business  Letters 

Goods  Short  and  Lost  or  For  Exchange 

(From  Gardner’s  "Constructive  Dictation,"  pages  47, 
50,  and  60,  letters  6,  14,  and  2) 

Victor  Sporting  Goods  Company 

88  Brightwood  Avenue 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Gentlemen : 

In  response  to  Mr.  Hendricks’  letter  of 
March  11,^®  we  are  enclosing  our  memorandum 
of  credit  covering  the  shortages  as  noted  on 
your  orders  of  February  16  and  21.^®  Thank 
you  for  calling  this  to  our  attention. 

The  free  goods  on  the  Williams  offer  were 
overlooked  at  the  time®®  of  shipping  the  rest 
of  the  goods  on  February  21.  We  have  made 
an  entry  of  this  which  we®®  will  forward  with 
your  next  order  without  charges. 

The  free  goods  on  the  Newskin  offer  have 
been  ordered  from  the'®®  manufacturers  and 
will  reach  you  direct  from  them. 

Yours  very  truly,  (111) 

Mrs.  G.  D.  Larum 

498  Caldron  Avenue 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
Dear  Madam: 

We  regret  that  we  have  not^®  received  the 
child’s  corduroy  coat  which  you  wrote  us  on 
December  22  you  were  returning  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for*®  a  one-year-old  size. 

If  you  returned  the  coat  by  express,  will 
you  not  ask  the  representative  of  the®®  express 
company  at  your  station  to  trace  this?  Or  if 
you  will  kindly  send  us  your  own  express  re¬ 
ceipt,  we*®  shall  gladly  take  up  the  matter  with 
the  express  company  for  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  (95) 


Mrs.  A.  Schultz 

175  Clay  Street 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Dear  Madam : 

An  order  has  been  entered  for  goods-®  to 
replace  those  with  which  you  are  not  pleased. 
Shipment  will  be  made  at  our  expense,  charges 
paid,  and  should*®  reach  you  promptly. 

In  this  case  we  will  not  have  you  return 
the  goods  on  account  of  the  transportation 
charges.*®  Please  make  such  use  of  them  as 
you  can  with  our  compliments. 

We  thank  you  for  reporting  this  matter,  as®® 
we  are  glad  to  make  the  transaction  satis¬ 
factory. 

Yours  truly,  (90) 

Hurry  Up! 

From  tht  San  Jose  "Mercury-Herald" 

If  we  Americans  have  any  two  words  which 
express  poignantly  our  entire  attitude  to  life, 
they  are  these — “Hurry  up  I”''®  Wherever  you 
go,  you  hear  them.  “Hurry  up!”  We  hurry 
to  work.  We  hurry  through  it.  We  hurry 
home.  We*®  hurry  to  a  picture  show.  We 
hurry  to  bed.  At  the  theatre  we  laugh  when 
the  operator  speeds  up  his®®  camera  to  double- 
quick  time,  though  an  accurate  view  of  our 
own  lives  would  more  nearly  approximate  it. 
The  average®®  man’s  pace  is  so  fast,  he  does 
not  even  appreciate  its  speed.  We  are  like  the 
driver  who  moves  along'®®  at  fifty-five  miles 
an  hour  for  so  long  that  he  is  unconscious 
that  he  is  going  more  than  twenty.'^® 

Take  a  look  at  the  younger  generation.  It 
must  always  be  “on  the  go.”  It  never  sits 
still.  It  can’t'*®  sit  down  with  a  book  or  turn 
on  the  radio  and  be  satisfied.  It  must  be  going 
here  or  going'®®  there.  But  those  individuals 
whose  age  permits  them  to  look  back  on  other 
days  would  junk  all  the  conveniences  and'®® 
comforts  of  today  for  the  peace  and  quiet 
harmony  of  yesterday.  They  appreciate  that 
we  crowd  more  into  our  lives.*®®  Do  we  enjoy 
more,  too? 

Years  ago  a  blacksmith  was  interested  in 
what  good  shoes  he  could  hammer  out.  The**® 
carpenter  prided  himself  on  the  excellence  of 
his  work.  The  bookbinder  spent  tedious  days 
over  one  book.  The  craftsman  had**®  an  eye 
to  beauty.  Today  mass  production  is  in  order. 
It  is  not  quality  so  much  as  it  is  quantity*®®  in 
which  we  are  interested.  We  have  attained 
that  quantity.  We  are  producing  enough  goods 
to  make  us  rich  and**®  prosperous.  When  will 
we  ease  on  the  oars  and  equalize  mass  with 
excellence?  And  when  will  we  give  a  little*®® 
less  thought  to  what  we  are  materially  accom¬ 
plishing  in  life  and  a  little  more  to  what  we 
are  mentally  enjoying?®*®  This  burst  of  speed 
is  wearing  out  the  engines.  Now  is  the  time 
to  slow  down.  (336) 

Key  to  October  O.G.A  Test 

We  do  not  think  enough  about  thinking,  and 
much  of  our  confusion  is  the  result  of  current 
illusions  in  regard*®  to  it.  Let  us  forget  for 
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the  inoniciit  any  impressions  we  may  have  de¬ 
rived  from  the  philosophers,  and  see  what^® 
seems  to  happen  in  ourselves. 

The  first  thing  that  we  notice  is  that  our 
thought  moves  with  such  incredible  rapidity*® 
that  it  is  almost  imirossible  to  arrest  any  speci¬ 
men  of  it  long  enough  to  have  a  look  at  it. 
W’hen*^  we  are  offered  a  penny  for  our 
thoughts  we  always  find  that  we  have  recently 
had  so  many  things  in'*®  mind  that  we  can 
easily  make  a  selection  which  wdll  not  com¬ 
promise  us  too  nakedly. 

On  inspection,  we  shall  find'^*  that  even  if 
we  are  not  downright  ashamed  of  a  great  part 
of  our  spontaneous  thinking  it  is  far  too'^* 
intimate,  personal,  ignoble  or  trivial  to  permit 
us  to  reveal  more  than  a  small  part  of  it.  I 
believe  this'**  must  be  true  of  eVeryone.  (165) 
— From  "The  Mind  in  the  Making,”  by 
Thomson. 


280  Words-a-Minute  Champion¬ 
ship — T  estimony 

ig24  N.  S.  R.  A.  Speed  Contest 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Syllable  Intensity: 

With  Q’s  and  A’s 

1.32 

Without  Q’s  and  A’s 

1.22 

Number  of  Q’s  and  A’s 

147 

Q  What  is  your  name  ?  A  Charles  Thomas. 

Q  You  live  here  in  this  city? 

A  No,  I  live  in**  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Q  What  is  your  profession  or  business? 

A  I  am  in  the  commission  business. 

Q  Commission  business?  A^*  Yes. 

Q  Will  you  tell  me  your  age? 

A  I  am  past  sixty. 

Q  How  long  have  you  been  engaged®*  in 
your  present  occupation? 

A  The  last  five  years. 

Q  And  prior  to  that  time  what  was  your 
business  ? 

A**  I  kept  a  store  in  this  city  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Q  What  kind  of  a  store? 

A  Groceries'**  and  meats. 

Q  Where  was  your  store  located? 

A  227  Elast  Fifth  Street. 

Q  Are  you  married?  A'^*  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Have  you  any  grown  children? 

A  Two  boys. 

Q  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  any 
of"*  the  facts  in  this  case?  A  None  at  all. 

Q  Or  have  you  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  any  of  the'®*  attorneys  connected  with 
this  case?  A  No,  sir. 

Q  While  you  were  in  business  did  you  come 
in  contact  with'**  various  members  of  the 
police  department? 

A  I  know  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q  Would  the  fact  that  you***  are  acquainted 
with  them  in  any  way  influence  your  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  case?  A  It  would  not. 

Q  You  could^^*  give  each  of  the  defendants 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  acquit  any  or  all  oF'*  them  if  there 


was  a  reasonable  doubt  of  guilt  in  your  mind? 

A  I  believe  I  could. 

Q  Have  you^**  ever  served  as  a  juror  in 
a  criminal  case  before  this  term  of  court? 

A  I  served  a  number  of^**  j’ears  ago  in 
the  Federal  Court. 

Q  Do  you  krow  any  of  the  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  this  crime? 

A  Not***  to  my  knowledge. 

Q  Did  you  read  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
this  occurrence? 

A  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it.*** 

Q  I  asked  you  if  you  had  read  about  it  in 
the  newspapers? 

A  Not  that  I  remember.  (338) 

(,To  be  continued  next  month) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Out  of  the  Question 

Him:  Sweetie,  dear.  I’m  going  to  marry 
you. 

Her  :  Have  you  seen  mother  ? 

Him:  Yes,  but  she’s  too  old.  (19) 

No  Quarter 

First  Student:  Do  you  believe  in  divorce? 

Second  Student :  No,  I  favor  a  fight  to 
the  finish.  (17) 

Nice  Little  Sister 

Pleasant  Polly  (entertaining  big  sister’s 
beau)  :  Oh,  Adolphus,  guess  what  father  said 
about  you  last  night! 

Adolphus :  I  haven’t  an**  idea  in  the  world. 

Polly:  Oh,  shame!  You  listened.  (29) 

New  Pet  Words 

He:  See  that  man  over  there?  He’s  a 
bombastic  ass,  a  nonentity,  a  cenceited  hum¬ 
bug,  a  parasite,  and  an  encumbrance**  on  the 
earth. 

She:  Would  you  mind  writing  all  that 
down  for  me? 

He:  Why  in  the  world — 

She:  He’s'**  my  husband,  and  I  should  like 
to  use  it  on  him  some  time.  (53) 

Singular 

“How  do  you  like  your  new  boss,  dearie?’’ 
asked  Marne  of  her  friend  Gertie,  the  stenog. 

“Oh,  so-so,’’  was**  the  reply.  “But  he  seems 
to  have  a  one-track  mind.” 

“How  come?” 

“He  thinks  there’s  only  one  way  to**  spell 
a  word.”  (43) 

The  Place  for  Him 

Two  sweethearts  from  Aberdeen  were 
rambling  around,  when  they  came  to  a  movie. 

The  young  man  ran  his  eye  over**  the  front 
of  the  building.  It  rested  on  a  title  in  large 
letters:  “The  W’oman  Pays.” 

“Jean,”  he  said,  “I**  think  we’ll  gang  in 
here.”  (45) 
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(Continued 

telegraph  services,  in  the  fundamentals  of 
banking,  and  in  other  secretarial  duties. 

This  preparatory  course  gives  the  accurate 
knowledge  and  drill  that  will  guide  teacher 
and  students  in  the  subsequent  laboratory  ex¬ 
periences  that  each  will  have.  It  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  semester’s  study,  offered  preferably  the 
first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  and  followed 
immediately  by  a  half-year’s  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  office  routine  of  the  administrative 
and  student-body  officers. 

Next  semester  is  an  excellent  time  for  your 
class  to  start  saving  their  school  system  $1500 
a  year  and  in  so  doing  obtaining  for  themselves 


(getting  T{eady  to  T)o 

OW  many  teachers  feel  that  the  text  which 
they  place  in  the  hands  of  their  students 
contains  not  only  the  content  of  the  course 
but  also  the  daily  teaching  plan?  Commercial 
texts  are  improving.  Publishers  keep  them 
up  to  date  by  frequent  and  careful  revisions, 
and  the  authors  present  the  material  in  the 
most  approved  pedagogical  arrangement.  Yet 
the  time  will  never  come  when  the  teacher  may 
substitute  a  text  for  his  own  daily  preparation 
of  a  vital  lesson  plan  based  as  much  on  his 
own  personal  knowledge  and  experience  of  his 
subject  as  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  text 
and  the  directions  of  the  author. 

In  Washington,  D.  C. — a  most  fitting  place 
from  which  to  secure  valuable  teaching  sug¬ 
gestions — Miss  A.  E.  Arnold,  of  Strayer’s 
Business  College,  is  teaching  the  new  Intensive 


from  page  15(t) 

thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  valuable  business 
experience  and  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
do  an  acceptable  day’s  work.  The  students 
will  be  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  testing  their 
skill  under  actual  business  conditions.  You 
will  have  a  truly  motivated  program  that  will 
remove  the  humdrum  of  ordinary  classroom 
teaching  and  win  the  admiration  of  your  pro¬ 
fessional  associates  and  the  commendation  of 
your  superintendent.  You  will  further  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  not  only 
have  hammered  home  the  theory  nails,  but  that 
you  also  have  clinched  them  in  a  thorough¬ 
going  workman-like  manner. 


(jood  Job  of  teaching 

Edition  of  Secretarial  Studies — the  laboratory 
pad  form  prepared  primarily  for  private 
schools.  In  preparing  herself  to  do  a  good 
job  of  teaching,  she  worked  out  every  project 
in  the  pad,  supplemented  the  test  material  with 
typewritten  sheets,  filled  with  material  espe¬ 
cially  pertinent  to  local  business  conditions; 
red-inked  marginal  statements,  and  in  some 
instances  crossed  out  paragraphs  not  applicable 
or  suited  to  local  conditions.  Secretarial 
Studies,  from  cover  to  cover,  is  a  part  of  her 
experience.  She  has  done  what  she  is  asking 
her  students  to  do.  She  has  tried  to  make 
the  text  of  the  greatest  use  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  students  by  testing  each  project  with 
Washington,  D.  C.,  business  procedure.  After 
such  careful  preparation  she  will  do  a  good 
job  of  teaching. 


Report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention 

iConcIuded  from  page  154) 


the  best  practices  of  the  business  world  that  can  be 
brought  into  the  classroom  to  better  prepare  the  pupil. 
It  offers  the  teacher  inspiration  for  further  study, 
and  a  challenge  for  further  improvement. 

Tht  Transcript  is  the  Test 

In  recent  conventions  much  is  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  importance  of  the  transcript.  The 
development  of  the  subject  in  this  meeting  was 
assigned  to  Mr.  Charles  G.  Reigner,  Baltimore. 

“The  educational  values  of  shorthand — and 
the  subject  has  such  t’alues — can  be  realized 
only  as  the  student  becomes  vocationally  effi¬ 
cient,”  observed  Mr.  Reigner.  “The  transcript 
is  the  only  valid  test  of  vocational  efficiency. 


Transcribing  should  be  begun  early  on  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  material — and  the  amount  of 
transcribing  should  be  increased  progressively 
throughout  the  course. 

“Pupils  learn  a  good  deal  subconsciously. 
Material  assigned  for  repetition  practice  as 
well  as  that  dictated  for  transcript  work  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  representative  of  the  forceful, 
vigorous,  business  writing  of  today.  The 
mechanical  aspects  of  correct  sentence  structure 
can  be  most  effectively  taught  when  pupils 
realize  their  need  of  exact  knowledge.  That 
realization  comes  in  the  production  of .  the 
transcript. 

The  concluding  address,  on  The  Preparation 
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of  Commercial  Teachers,  by  J.  Murray  Hill, 
vice-president  of  Bowling  Green  Business  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  a  very  appropriate  cliihax.  Mr. 
Hill  went  direct  to  the  source  of  most  of  our 
teaching  problems  by  emphasizing  the  need 
for  greater  care  in  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
In  his  opinion,  entrance  upon  a  teaching  career 
involves  no  conception  of  the  most  important 
thing  to  be  done.  Although  Mr.  Hill  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  adequate  technical  prepara¬ 
tion,  he  insists  that  a  teacher  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  objectives  sought  in  com¬ 
mercial  training.  This  can  be  effected  when 
it  is  kept  in  mind  that  teachers  should  be 
trained  commensurate  to  their  responsibilities. 

Proven"  Speakers 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  program 
was  made  up  uniformly  of  speakers  who  have 
made  definite  contributions  to  the  commercial 
field.  It  was  far  removed  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  program  of  random  “speeches  and 
speakers.”  It  was  a  season  of  reason  when 
the  entire  field  was  under  consideration  by 
those  who  are  well  deserving  the  title  of  spe¬ 
cialist  in  their  respective  fields. 

New  Officers 

The  thought  of  this  Department  of  Business 
Education  will  be  directed  the  coming  year  by 
the  following  officers: 

President,  Mr.  Paul  A.  Carlson,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 
Vice-President,  Miss  Minnie  A.  Vavra,  Qeveland 
High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Secretary,  Mr.  A.  B.  Opfer,  West  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Teachers'  Certificates 

Additims  t$  eur  Nenemher  list 

Mary  E.  SulUrsn,  Springfield,  MMiaehusetts 
Ruth  L.  Suraiky,  Springfield,  Masiachueetts 
OUdyi  H.  E.  Swenson,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Sister  Mary  Erangellst  Sscaepanska,  New  Kensington,  Penn- 
sylranla 

Edith  Harriet  Taft,  Springfield,  ICassaehusetta 

Bussle  Tedford,  Willow,  Oklahoma 

Marla  A.  Teroero,  Tampleo,  Tamps,  Mexico 

Mother  Marla  Teresa,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 

Helene  Terhune,  Outhrle,  Oklahoma 

Sister  Loretta  Theresa,  St.  Mary  of  the  Wood,  Indiana 

Bertha  May  Thompson,  Boulder,  Colorado 

Helen  E.  Thornton,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 

EUxabeth  F.  Tismey,  Pawtucket,  Bhode  Island 

Grace  E.  Tierney,  New  BocheUe,  New  York 

EUxabeth  TUton,  Farmlngdale,  New  Jersey 

Winifred  Tlrendl,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

MUdred  Sue  Tisdale,  Conway.  Arkansas 

Blta  A.  Tobin,  Springfield,  Mauachusetts 

Gladys  M.  Toomey,  Keene,  New  Hampshire 

Dorothy  Trapp,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Violet  E.  Tribble,  Fort  Wayno.  Indiana 

Loelle  Osber,  Ce^r  Falls,  Iowa 

Haxel  E.  Vaara,  Lead,  South  Dakota 

Lenore  Vaughan,  Fort  Dodgo,  losra 

Marian  Vetterlek,  Massena,  Iowa 

Sister  Marie  Vlctolre,  Fall  Blrer,  Massachusetts 


Louisa  Beatrice  Vlens,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Carmen  Vincent,  Everett,  Washington 

Sister  Mary  Virginia,  Salem,  Massachusetts 

Anna  Marie  Vladlsh.  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Mary  E.  Wallbank,  Keene,  New  Hampshire 

Margaret  E.  Walstad,  Corpus  Cbrlsti,  Texas 

Leona  Walters,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Margaret  L.  Wals,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Olive  B.  Ward,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Verna  Mabel  Ward,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Flora  Weatherby.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Margaret  A.  West,  Neodesha,  Kansas 

Mary  Agnes  Wheat,  Lawler.  Iowa 

Le  Roy  R.  Wheeler,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Marlon  E.  Wheeler,  Auburn,  Maine 

Alyce  B.  W'hlte,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

Ida  W’lk,  Duluth,  Minnesota 

Daisy  Verley  Wildbur,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Robert  Wilkerson,  Martha,  Tennessee 

Henry  Will,  Waterloo,'  Iowa 

Homer  N.  Williams,  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania 

Florence  E.  Wilson,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Genevieve  Wilson,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Thelma  E.  Witwer,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Vincent  F,  Woods,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Mary  L.  Wright,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Winifred  X.  Dover,  New  Hampshire 

Sister  Xaveria,  Chicago.  lUinois 

Sister  M.  Francis  Xavier,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 

Ana  C.  W'ells,  Yambo,  Areclbo,  Porto  Rico 

Norman  A.  Yeany,  Steelton,  Pennsylvania 

Alice  Clio  York,  Outhrle,  Oklahoma 

Edna  York.  Outhrle,  Oklahoma 

Margaret  C.  Young,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Reo  F,  Zehner.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Agnes  Zelonls,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Pen  and  Ink  Club  Again 

CT'HE  following  letter  just  received  from 
Miss  Louise  Huber,  of  the  High  School  in 
Carlin,  Nevada,  so  well  expresses  the  feeling 
of  the  teachers  who  have  decided  to  join  “The 
Pen  and  Ink  Club,”  that  we  are  quoting  it 
in  full: 

Pen  and  Ink  Club 
Gregg  Writer 
16  West  47  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
Sirs: 

Hark  I  The  voice  of  the  West  wishes  to  inform 
the  powers  that  be  that  this  Pen  and  Ink  idea  is  being 
fully  carried  out  in  our  Shorthand  classes  here  in 
Nevada — the  Silver  State. 

I  find  that  notes  written  with  pen  and  ink  are  truly 
an  incentive  to  better  characters.  It  acts  as  an  im¬ 
petus  to  more  diligent  work. 

Yours  for  more  perfect  shorthand  writers, 

(Signed)  Louise  Huher. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  other 
teacher  whose  classes  are  eligible  for  “The 
Pen  and  Ink  Club.”  To  join  “The  Pen  and 
Ink  Club,”  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  pupils 
use  our  Gregg  Writer  stenographic  fountain 
pen.  It  is  only  necessary  that  all  shorthand 
work  of  any  nature  be  done  only  with  pen 
and  ink.  However,  we  cannot  resist  adding 
that  we  have  yet  to  find  a  pen  better  suited 
to  the  writing  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  than  the 
Gregg  Writer  stenographic  fountain  pen  used 
and  recommended  by  Albert  Schneider  and 
Martin  J.  Dupraw,  world’s  champion  short¬ 
hand  writers. 


A  WORDSIGN  CHART 


The  Teacher's 
Preparation  of  the  Wesson 

G.  Ray  (^ates 

Superintendent  of  Schools^  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 


/^O  one  can  teach  a  thing  which  he  does  not  know.  No 
c/ V  teacher  can  hope  to  make  a  success  of  his  work  if  he  is 
unwilling  to  acquire  a  full,  accurate  and  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  he  intends  to  teach.  A  teacher's  preparation 
involves  a  basic,  genuine  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  a 
detailed  acquaintance  with  the  specific  items  in  the  immediate 
lesson,  a  carefully  planned  method  of  procedure  for  the  class 
hour,  and  finally  a  well  worked-out  assignment  that  will  stimulate 
the  pupil  to  attack  his  new  task  with  interest  and  intelligence. 
This  preparation  requires  much  time  and  careful  thought,  but  no 
teacher  can  be  permanently  successful  who  is  not  willing  to  pay 
this  price. 

The  teacher  needs  a  plan  of  study.  Every  lesson  contains 
certain  essential  truths  which  should  be  clearly  fixed  in  mind, 
while  there  is  other  matter  which  is  merely  explanatory,  often  ir¬ 
relevant.  Avoid  being  tied  to  the  textbook.  Avoid  putting  equal 
emphasis  upon  all  parts  of  the  lesson,  and  by  so  doing  emphasize 
nothing.  Organize  the  lesson  as  an  outline  in  which  the  main 
heads  state  the  fundamental  ideas  to  be  taught.  These  main  topics 
may  be  thrown  into  a  problem  or  stated  as  pivotal  questions  about 
which  the  discussion  will  center. 

No  teacher  can  hope  to  teach  everything  in  a  lesson.  Selection 
is  necessary.  In  preparing  the  lesson  a  teacher  should  keep  before 
him  an  image  of  his  class.  He  should  see  which  child  will  need  a 
certain  illustration,  which  one  can  best  answer  this  question,  which 
one  has  had  experiences  that  can  be  utilized.  The  teacher  should 
know  what  special  materials  are  available  and  when  and  how 
these  can  be  used  to  best  advantage.  Make  provision  for  a  review 
of  what  has  been  taught  and  a  pre-view  of  what  is  to  come. 

The  time  for  a  teacher  to  study  a  lesson  is  before  he  assigns  it. 
The  careful  assignment  of  the  lesson  prevents  many  failures  and 
insures  reasonable  preparation  by  the  pupils.  Teachers  could 
double  their  efficiency  in  the  recitation  if  they  would  only  get 
JUST  ONE  DAY  AHEAD  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons. 


